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NEXT WEEK: MISS JANE ADDAMS THE GOOD ANGEL 
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EDITED BY THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 


First Issue Ready January 1st--Provisional Issue Ready Now 
IT IS NOT TOO SOON TO SEND ORDERS NOW 


The Conquest Conquers 


What some leaders say about our new paper 
for adult and young people's classes: 


AUSTIN HUNTER, CHICAGO 


I have carefully examined the copy of The Conquest, and I must say that it 
impresses me as being a mighty fine issue. It is well gotten up and presents a 
good collection of high class interesting material, splendidly adapted to our young 
people. Thomas Curtis Clark, as editor, is an expert in that line, and this insures 
the high character of the work. 


G. I. HOOVER, TIPTON, IND. 
The name of Thomas Curtis Clark as editor of The Conquest is the guarantee of 


a vital, progressive and cultured religious journal for our young people. You have 
our best wishes for abundant success in launching this paper 


E. F. DAUGHERTY, VINCENNES, IND. 
The provisional issue of The Conquest makes a “bull’s-eye” with me. Spicy, 


with variety, and well balanced in treatment of devotional and study topics in 
church life. I believe this paper will fill a real want in the brotherhood. 


FRANK WALLER ALLEN, PARIS, MO. 
I like your new paper, and am highly pleased that Mr. Clark is its editor. 


Our Plans Enlarging 


So hearty has been the response to the initial advertisements of our Weeklies that we have decided 
to enlarge upon our already elaborate plans. The Conquest and The Junior Weekly will be developed 
beyond our first intentions and another paper will be added—one for the Primary department. This will 
be something entirely different from the conventional Primary paper; it will have moulding power. In 
order to carry out these plans, we have set the date of the first issue of The Conquest and our other 
weeklies at January 1. 

A rich treat is in store for Sunday School classes that are planning to use these up-to-date Weeklies. 


Disciples Publication Society 
700-714 E. 40th St. 
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will be accepte: d. To ministers if | failure to receive the paper, it is 
paid strictly in advance, $1.00 per Published by the Disciples of Christ in the Interest of the Kingdom of God. not discontinued at expiration of 
year. If payment is de layed minis- time paid in advance (unless so 
ters will be charges at regular rates - . ° ° e e orgerec a), but is cc ontinued pending 
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ici The Dis sciples Publication 
The Disciples Socie oty is an organiza- 
tion through which 
churches of the Disciples 


Publication 
Society of Christ seek to promote 
undenominational and 


constructive Christianity. 
The relationship it sustains to the Dis- 
ciples is intimate and organic, though not 


official. The Society is not a private in- 
stitution. It has no c¢ apital stock. No 
individuals profit by its earnings. The 


and Sunday Schools own and 
directly operate it. It is their contribu- 
tion to the advocacy and practice of the 
jdeals of Christian wnity and religious 
education. 

The charter under which the 
exists determines that whatever profits 
are earned shall be applied to agencies 
which foster the cause of religious educa- 


ehurches 


Society 


tional institution. It is organized and 
constituted by individuals and churches 
who interpret the Disciples’ religious re- 
formation as ideally an unsectarian and 
unecclesiastical fraternity, whose common 
tie and original impulse is fundamentally 
the desire to practice Christian unity with 
all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fellowship 
with all who belong to the living Church 
of Christ, and desires to co-operate with 
the Christian people of all communions as 
well as with the congregations of Dis- 
ciples, and to serve all. 


* e F 


In publishing literature for religious 
education the Society believes a body of 
such literature prepared by the co-opera- 
tive effort of many communions reaches a 


other communions. In its mechanical and 
artistic quality, its low selling-price, its 
pedagogical adequacy, and, still more, in 
its happy solution of doctrinal differences 
it is a striking illustration of the possi- 
bilities of the new day of unity into which 
the Church is now being ushered. 


* *k & 


The Christian Century, the chief pub- 
lication of the Society, desires nothing so 
much as to be the worthy organ of the 
Disciples’ movement. It has no ambition 
at all to be regarded as an organ of the 
Disciples’ denomination. It is a free in- 
terpreter of the wider fellowship in re- 
ligious faith and service which it believes 
every church of Disciples should embody. 
It strives to interpret al! communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms and 














tion, although it is clearly conceived that 
> main task is not to make profits but 


much higher level of catholicity and truth 


with such sympathetic insight as may re- 
than can be attained by writers limited 


veal to all their essential unity in spite 





















to produce literature for building up by the point of view of a single com- of denominational isolation. Unlike the 
character and for advancing the cause of munion. typical denominational paper, The Chris- 
religion. The Sunday School literature (The Beth- tian Century, though published by the 
eee any System) published by this house, Dise iples, is not pul blished for the Dis- 

has been prepared through the Society’s ciples alone. It is published for the 


association with the writers, editors and 
official publishing houses of the Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian, Congregational and 


Christian world. It desires definitely to 
occupy a catholic point of view and it 
seeks readers in all communions. 


The Disciples Pubiication Society re- 
gards itself as a thoroughly undenomina- 




















A Low Price, Now Still Lower! 


SERS of the Bethany Graded Lessons have always marvelled at the low price 
at which such superb literature was sold. 
But this price has just been reduced to a still lower figure. In the Beginners, 
Primary and Junior grades the reduction amounts to 20 per cent. The price of the 
Bethany Lessons is now as low as, and in some items lower than, the materials of other 
publishers. 

The reason of this is plain. The Bethany Graded Lessons are produced by the 
co-operation of the Disciples Publication Society with the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication, the Methodist Book Concern, and the Congregational Publishing Society. 
The immense quantities used by these great religious bodies and others make it pos- 
sible to produce the very best literature ever offered the Sunday School world, and to 
reduce the price at the very time when some publishers are compelled not only to raise 
their prices but to cut down the size of many of their publications. 











The practice of Christian unity in the preparation and publication of the Bethany 
System of Sunday School Literature is economical as well as Christian. 


The Disciples Publication Society 


100-714 E. Fortieth St. Chicago, Illinois 
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TEACH CHRIST youn cccie's Clisses 
Better than any other course of study---Old Testa- 


ment, New Testament, Historical, Literary ---is the 
simple study of the Life of the Master ofS 6 


| Why You Should Use Dr. Scott’s “Life of Jesus” 


1. It is not a study of men’s opinions of the events of Christ's 
life, but is a direct study of the Scriptures themselves. You 
cannot use this text without your Bible in your hands. 

2. It is positive. There are few question marks in this book. 
It speaks with authority. 

3. It is simple and practical. The poorest teacher should 
find it a pleasure to instruct a class with this book as a basis. 

Your class, whether high school students or grandfathers, will 
enjoy Dr. Scott's Life of Jesus. A new era in your work will be- 
gin if you take up this charming study this Fall. 





40c, in quantities; single copy, 50c. 


Disciples Publication Society, 700-714 E. Fortieth St., Chicago 





























Ten Big 
Reasons Why 


BETHANY GRADED LESSONS are 
being adopted by so many of the best 
schools among Disciples. 


1. There is more to them—at least a third more—than is 
contained in any other series. 

2. They are rich, vital and full of suggestion to teacher 
and pupil. 

. They are free from the sectarian spirit. 

. They are soundly and fervently evangelical. 

. They are truly artistic in all their illustrations. 

. They are printed on better paper with better binding 
and in better taste than any other series. 

. Every lesson writer is an expert of interdenominational 
reputation. 

. They are a monument to the modern spirit of unity— 
several leading denominations have co-operated to 
produce them and are now using them. 

. The Disciples possess full editorial rights, through the 
editor, Charles Clayton Morrison. 

10. Every Disciple school that uses them participates in 
and promotes a great Christian union enterprise. 


SEND FOR RETURNABLE SAMPLES. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700 E. Fortieth St. Chicago Some Title Pages from the Bethany Graded Lessons. 


There are 120 periodicals in this series. 
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Seeing God’s Goodness 


Can we see the goodness of the Lord, or must we 
simply believe Him? Is there any tangible evidence 
of it, or is it merely a comfortable theory to make 
life tolerable and its ills in some fashion supportable? 

It is too much to ask or expect of men that they 
should believe in a goodness of which there is no 
present sign. It is too much to demand of men that 
they shall postpone all values of living for the de- 
ferred dividends of the life to come. Beautiful as 
heaven may be, we want something of heaven now. 
It is a comfort to believe, and we have a right to 
believe in a world which is beautiful, sublime, and 
where God’s plans will be more perfectly understood, 
but both we and the psalmist would have fainted if 
we had not believed to see the goodness of the Lord 
in the land of the living. 

* * # 

We have seen it. The world has been standing 
long enough and has kept a sufficiently accurate record 
of its own history to enable us to discover something 
of the plan of God for human life. Small as is our 
knowledge of astronomy we have watched the stars 
long enough to know that the planets which seem to 
us to be moving first east and then west, and, with 
a motion now rapid, now slow, are keeping straight 
on in their majestic curves, and their apparent for- 
ward and retrograde motion is caused by the earth 
now moving from them, now overtaking and passing 
them. There is no chaos about perfectly balanced 
order; there is an unerring adjustment of force; there 
is a rhythmic action that is timed to the fraction of 
asecond. The plan of God is failing nowhere in the 
movements of the stars. 

We have seen something of the same in human 
history. We know that even Gethsemane had its 
meaning in the goodness of God. We know that 
even Christ almost fainted under the cross, but that 
that cross which lifted Him high above the earth 
drew all men closer to the heart of God. We can 
understand that some of the saddest disappointments 
of human life have overflowed with meanings of 
§00dness and grace. Both we and the saints of the 
vlden time have this to comfort us, that we have 
Seen at least this much of the goodness of God. 

= a 


But someone may answer that this is not in the 
land of the living. The examples of God’s goodness 
of the past are almost as elusive as our hopes of 
God’s goodness in the future. The future and the 


past are both dead and we want to see the goodness 
of the Lord in the land of the living. 
In some measure we are able to discern that we 


are coming to see that what we call the laws of na- 
ture must be either all bad or all good. Diverse as 
they seem, they are too consistent to proceed from 
conflicting authorities, We are either in a hopelessly 
bad world, or in a world with no moral order, or 
else we are in a growingly good world. We are not 
iti a world where the mixed plans of warring gods 
or tangled fates are working out the destinies of 


man. There is 


“One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


* * * 


But we are not confined to the world of nature 
for our observations. Increasingly the sphere of hu- 
man activity discloses itself as the field of divine 
providence. What men are doing to make the world 
better is a part of the workmanship of God. The 
growing life of God in the soul of man becomes evi- 
dent to any but the most purblind beholder. The 
public is demanding of its officials and of its men 
of*wealth a measure of responsibility and a standard 
of personal and corporate righteousness which the 
world never has known before. Even the disclosures 
of evil in high places show little that is peculiar to 
our modern times, excepting the fact that these evils 
are more certainly ferreted out and more surely pun- 
ished than in any previous day of the world. The 
signs of the times are not wholly reassuring, but 
there certainly is an awakened public conscience, a 
cemand that men shall assume the full measure of 
their responsibility and deal with their fellow men 
in high honor and righteousness. The prophet prom- 
“the fool shall noble, 


ised that be no more called 


nor the churl said to be bountiful.” That time has 
very nearly come, 

The officeholder who administers his office in the 
theory that “to the victor belong the spoils” is now 
recognized as belonging to a past geological stratum. 
Such men exist, of course, and administer their of- 
fices on that basis, but the theory is discredited. They 
are survivors; they are doomed to take their place 
with the megatherium and the plesisaurus. A man 
cf large wealth living wholly to himself, even if he 
is not a bad man, is called by the public to stern ac- 
count. It says to him, “Thou wicked and slothful 
servant, thou oughtest to have invested thy money for 
the welfare of humanity.” The time is surely com- 
ing when such a man will have his talent snatched 
violently from him by an awakened public righteous- 
ness, 











How I C 


ame to Believe in the 


Second Coming of Our Lord 


HEN I left college at twenty-two 
W years of age 1 had no interest 

whatever in the second coming ot 
our Lord. I was neither a post-millena- 
rian, nor a pre-millenarian. Like most 
persons now I believed then that at 
death we would all go to be with the 
Lord and that was the end of the mat- 
ter. 

My training had been along conserv- 
ative lines both in college and in my 
home, but I was not prejudiced, for the 
influence of both my father and mother 
freedom in finding my con 
clusions in all matters. My mother, 
with whom I had spent so many entire 
days in my early teens because my phy- 


Was for 


weakness kept me housed so con 
directed my reading and 
studying, which, besides religious books, 
especially had to do with works of 
poetry and history, so that I learned 
when a mere boy to think, when I 
thought at all, in the sphere of the uni 
versal and to claim in my kinship all 
the good irrespective of their national 
ity, polities or theology. Out of this 
home training which was a university in 
itself and where the foundation of my 
education was laid, I think I may say 
with some confidence that I learned to 
be open-minded. 


sieal 


stantly, had 


In the first years of my ministry my 
reading took me into all phases of bib- 
lical criticism. Many of the conclusions 
of modern scholarship were both inter- 
esting and satisfying to me. I ae- 
cepted with avidity whatever seemed to 
me to be reasonable and true, irrespec 
tive of whether it de- 
nied m toto position I had for 
merly held. I recognized, however, that 
while every age brought with it new 
lines of thought with new methods and 
vocabularies, the content of divine truth 
The preacher 
anachron 
filled a 


consequences or 


some 


is the same in all ages. 
above all others should not be 
istic, and so historie 
considerable place in my thought and 
gave new phrases to my sentences. I 
was sincerely wedded to historical 
studies in general above any others and 
consequently it was only natural that I 
should apply this method of study to 
the Bible. 

I do not know that I ever believed in 
verbal inspiration, for I learned quite 
early that Mark 16:9-20, John 7:53-8:11), 
were interpolations, and 
quently that sometimes _ be- 
came editors, which various versions of 
the Seriptures have frankly noted. Be- 
sides, the difference in style of the writ- 
ers had impressed me with the reason- 
ableness of moral inspiration. The Holy 
Spirit had used different personalities 
and these had left their peculiarities 
around the golden nuggets of truth. 
Knowing how the Hebrew and Christian 
Seriptures were formed in the present 
canon, I was not shocked by a Biblical 
redactor and I always followed as far 
as my faith and reason allowed. At the 
same time I made no more apology for 
stopping short than for advancing. 
There was never a time that I did not 
believe the Bible contained the words of 
God, inspired by Him and distinct from 
that of any other book in the world, but 


exegesis 


ete., conse- 


copyists 


A Theological Life-Story 
BY PETER AINSLIE. 


I never read it with as deep interest as 
I afterwards did when I found in it the 
promise of our Lord’s return. 


Rev. Peter Ainslie, D.D. 


NO FAILURE IN MINISTRY. 


HAT I was not led into this study by 

any apparent failure in my ministry, 
or any conditions of pessimism that en- 
tered into my work, which is sometimes 
thoughtlessly ecHarged against pre-mil- 
lenarians, I am led to say that my min- 
istry had been beyond my ex- 
pectations or even my desires, for its 
suceess had eut short my plans for a 
university course in the department of 
history. From a small chureh of less 
than a hundred members, it more than 
doubled its membership in three months, 
and the building remained so _ over- 
crowded through the sueceeding years 
that the city authorities on numerous oc- 
casions appointed a policeman for duty 
there on Sunday nights throughout the 
winter months. In the midst of these 
circumstances two influences led me into 
the study of the second coming of 
Christ. 


blessed 


First, I became greatly interested in 
the social teachings of the Seriptures and 
studied the practical phases of social 
life in my city. Out of this the Lord 
led me to establish a working girls’ club, 
which was a real home for girls who 
came to the city from rural districts te 
earn their living. It sueceeded well, for 
in the years hundreds of girls have 
passed through it and have been blessed 
by its influence. But that served only 
as a beginning to my study of the over- 
whelming social problems that  sur- 
rounded me like a vast ocean. I had 
been taught to believe that the world— 
the non-Christian element—was all the 
time getting better and that finally the 
church would conquer the world when 
the righteousness of the Lord would 
cover the earth as the waters cover the 
sea. But conditions around me did not 
bear out my belief. 

The problems which I faced were not 
eonfined to my own city, which I saw 
at first hand, but they had to do with 


the whole world. I read books on the 
subject, and many with their highly ¢ol- 
ored optimism seemed to me like holloy 
mockery. Beautiful talk and theories 
were as thin as air. Facts faced me, | 
wanted-to see things done. ‘The world— 
the non-Christian element—was leaping 
forward with its tremendous forees of 
smooth and polished evil like uneaged 
and sleek lions and more men and women 
from my side were going to destruetion 
than to salvation, while in most ¢ages 
the chureh with its two thousand years’ 
history was lying supinely indifferent, 
barely eking out an existence, frequently 
with halt tilled pews and formal wor. 
ship; yet the church was perhaps more 
alive to social problems than it had been 
in any time in its history. Not that | 
did not recognize that there were true and 
faithful Christians. They were in 
abundanee, and here and there were 
many doing magnificent service, but 
those were exceplions in comparison with 
the whole number and those exceptions 
became the topie ot general comment as 
being out of the ordinary. In most in- 
stances Christians were more loyal to 
their petty and sectarian peculiarities, 
which did not have in them the worth of 
a handful of dirt, than to the great prae- 
tical needs of a weary and _broken- 
hearted race. I ré-read the history of 
the chureh from its beginning on the 
day of Pentecost, and while there was 
always a remnant in every age of devout 
and earnest souls, too frequently the 
mareh of the church through the cen- 
turies seemed as cold as a regiment of 
soldiers through the territory of a for- 
eign nation. Enthusiasm for political 
and commercial interests appeared to be 
stronger in the actions of the chureh in 
many cases than enthusiasm with the 
passion of Christ for His task to redeem 
a lost world. My heart _ sickened. 
Strange feelings came over me regarding 
God and human destiny. I was con- 
scious that my foundations were drift- 
ing. I was unhappy, but not alarmed, 
for I believed that somewhere were 
eternal foundations where faith and love 
could work out their tasks until the 
dawn, only I knew not where to find 
those foundations. I believed in God. I 
believed in men. But I felt that my whole 
theological program was out of gear. It 
was a serious time with me. I had 
passed my thirtieth year. Perhaps I 
should not have taken up the ministry. 
I felt that my battle must be. fought 
alone. I believed that God had never 
left me and I believed that He would not 
leave me then. I read my Bible and 
prayed much. 


SERMONS ON ‘‘FAD’’ RELIGIONS. 


. > . 1 -; der. 
hw the midst of this mental bewnaer 


ment came the second influence. It 
was the announcement of a series of ser- 
mons on fads, and the last I named om 
the list was ‘‘ Adventism,’’ about whieh 
I really knew nothing. However, I ap 
plied myself diligently in its study as se? 
by those who opposed it. I read numer- 
ous books, but the treatment of the sub- 
ject by the authors both surprised" 
disappointed me. I turned to the 
believing I could establish the~ posit 
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that I wanted. I honestly felt that my 

ition was right, for it was sustained 
py mach of the best of modern scholar- 
snip. With a deepening passion to know 
the truth and a sineere prayer for the 
Holy Spirit to guide me, | started to 
read the New ‘lestament through as 1 
would any other book. I marked every 
verse that had any reference to the see- 
ond coming of our Lord. I soon finished 
the book. 1 had read and marked from 
Matthew to Revelation and I found that 
it was the theme for whole sermons in 
the ministry of Jesus, consuming entire 
chapters in the gospels. The Acts opens 
with a promise of His return; in Paul’s 
frst epistle to the Thessalonians each of 
the five chapters closes with special men- 
tion of this doctrine and the entire see- 
ond epistle is devoted to that one theme; 
jn Romans it 1s mentioned seven times; 
in the two letters to the Corinthians it 
js mentioned ten times; in the letter to 
the Philippians it is mentioned five times 
and there is not an epistle that Paul 
wrote, Philemon, but that he 
either directly or indirectly mentions 
this doctrine. In his epistle to Titus he 
calls it ‘‘the blessed hope.’’ In the 
epistle to the Hebrews it is mentioned 
aght times. James mentions it twice in 
his epistles. Peter mentions it eleven 
times in his two epistles. John mentions 
it three times in his first epistle. Jude 
mentions it three times in his short 
epistle of one chapter, and the Apoca- 
lypse is full of it. I went further. I 
took up the Old Testament to read it 
through from the same point of view, 
and there I found more Scripture refer- 
ring to His second coming than to His 
first coming and with His second com- 
ing was associated the iinal restoration 
and salvation of Israel. I now faced a 
vaster problem than before, but it had 
on its horizon the gleam of light. 


save to 


INTERPRETING THE SCRIPTURES. 
OULD all these references to His see- 
ond coming be the work of editors? 

Reason declared that was improbable. 

After consulting several translations and 

numerous authorities, both radicals and 
conservatives, I was satisfied as to the 
genuineness of the Seripture passages. 

Matthew 25:31-46 and perhaps a few 
others may not be, but the other pas- 
sages regarding our Lord’s second com- 
ing are as genuine as any other part of 
the Bible. 

I then sought by a kind of exegetical 
tour de foree to spiritualize all those 
passages that refer to our Lord’s return, 
which is the common practice in this 
day, but that led me into such bewilder- 
ment that I did not quite know where 
© stop. If I spiritualized those pas- 
sages that had reference to His second 
coming because I did not believe them, 
why should I not spiritualize those that 
refer to His first coming, which I did 
believe? I had to be honest with my 
own heart, irrespective of whither it 
led me. Then is it not possible that local 
and ethnic influences are responsible for 

Messianic hope? If they are, how do 
ve know but that the same influences are 

Tesponsible for the records of His birth 

and His resurrection, as some claim? 

When we eliminate His birth of the vir- 

an, His sacrifice on the cross, His resur- 

Netion from the dead and the promise 
His return (and about this Jatter 

more is said than about the other three 

combined), we are approaching the elim- 

mation of His personality, leaving only 

™ idea for the salvation of the world. 

that all my being protested, for 

like & personality could be to a sinner 
me my Lord and Saviour. 
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Having settled these questions to my 
satisfaction I took up the testimony of 
Jesus. Could the contemporaneous and 
early literature of Judaism so influence 
Jesus as to lead Him .to conform His 
thought to its Messianie hope when that 
hope was merely local and ethnic? Why 
should He have dissented so _ severely 
from some pharisaic traditions, which 
* were not true, and which finally led to His 
crucifixion, and then conform His pro- 
gram and promise to the pharisaic tradi- 
tion of the Messianic hope that is not 
true? If He knew better and made from 
time to time a promise on a false hope, 
it is not only the only such ease in His 
testimony, but He would be insincere; 
or if He did not know and dared to 
make an oft repeated promise about that 
which He did not know, it likewise raises 
at onee a question of His morals and 
not only His capacity as a teacher, but 
His claim as the Christ. Take the tes- 
timony of Paul. If he misunderstood 
the promise of the return of our Lord, 
about which he wrote so frequently, what 
evidence have I that he understood other 
themes about which he wrote less? Be- 
cause others had made a caricature of 
the promise of His return was neither 
here nor there. That had been done with 
everything regarding the Christ and His 
religion. I was searching for truth and 
I intended to find it, if in so doing it 
separated me from every theological idea 
I had ever held. 


‘‘THE BLESSED HOPE.’’ 
HE promise of the return of our 
Lord began to stand out before 
me as clear as the sun, not that 
I understood all the details of His 


Baptisteries 


An Architect’s View. 
BY HARRY W. JONES. 


HERE 1s no problem in connection 
T with the planning and building of 

Disciples’ churehes, which has 
proved more perplexing thar that of the 
baptistery. Many churches, otherwise 
admirably planned and designed, have 
fallen far short, when this feature has 
been too unfortunately conceived. This 
is due partly to its having been ill con- 
sidered, and also because it is very often 
held of secondary importance to other 
features of the building. 


Possibly a preconceived general 
idea _ of the church has been 
gained by _ following the  success- 


ful working out of a church plan of an- 
other denomination, where no baptistery 
was required; but which, in this instance, 
necessitated a serious change in plan 
and interior design, at the expense of 
the harmony which possibly characterized 
the original. 

There are various ways in which the 
ordinance of baptism may be made im- 
pressive. An effort should be made, 
among other things, to conceal the move- 
ments of minister and candidates from 
the view of the audience prior to their 
appearance in the water; that the bap- 
tistery be so placed in location and 
height, that the audience may readily 
witness the ceremony from all points. 
The pulpit furniture should, if not sta- 
tionary, be so placed as to require no 
officious adjustments by ushers or 
deacons. 

In small churches, a mistake is fre- 
quently made in locating the baptistery 
under the choir gallery, necessitating the 
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advent any more than I did all 
the mystenes of His atonement, but 
I saw in His return ‘‘the blessed hope’’ 
and I had peace. The church would 
grow, witnessing to the world that He is 
the Christ and His coming would be the 
blossom of the flower. Absolute victory 
lies in the second advent and, according 
to the Scriptures, it devolves upon every 
believer to hasten the coming of our 
Lord, by a more perfect obedience to 
Him. ‘the enigma of Jewish separate- 
ness and exclusiveness began to give way 
to solution, standing out as one of tli¢ 
greatest living arguments for the truth 
of Christianity. To my surprise I found 
that most of the reformers were pre-mil- 
lenarians and likewise that seores of the 
most distinguished and precious souls in 
the early and. modern church held to this 
hope. The time of His return is un- 
dated, save it will be at ‘‘the fulness of 
the Gentiles’’ as His first coming was at 
‘*the fulness of time.’’ To watch means 
untiring devotion to the service of Jesus 
in an uninterrupted ministry of witness- 
ing by practical help to all mankind, in- 
cluding all nations. The one motive to 
believers mentioned by Christ and His 
apostles for this holy service is neither 
death nor the judgment, but the promise 
of our Lord’s return. 

I found myself a citizen of a new 
world. I had never been so deeply 
stirred since, when a mere lad, I con- 
fessed Jesus as my personal Saviour. He 
was now more real to me than He had 
ever been. I fell upon my knees and 
eried, ‘‘My Lord and my God,’’ and, for 
the first time in my life, I prayed: 
‘*Amen. Come, Lord Jesus.’’ 

Baltimore, Md. 


placing of the singers too high above 
minister and audience. This fault may 
not be as serious in a large chureh as a 
small one for obvious reasons. 

In some plans, it may be well to place 
the baptistery at one side of the pul- 
pit, which is in general the better loca- 
tion; at the same time giving oppor- 
tunity to work out convenient means of 
entering, and of access to the robing- 
rooms, which should always be in close 
proximity thereto. 

There are many dctails of convenience 
to be considered, the question of incline 
or steps, the best method to be employed 
in preventing slipping or other accident; 
provision for a deacon descending by the 
side of the candidate, by stair or incline, 
and separate from the water, thus giv- 
ing confidence to the timid. 

The question of making the baptistery 


attractive by foliage and flowers, and 
of the wise use of artificial lighting, 
may well be considered. The introdue- 


tion of scenic effects, with portraiture, 
or dangling doves, is usually a doubtful 
experiment. The falsifying or imitation 
of nature is apt to be more distracting 
than inspirational, in connection with 
the sacred ordinance of baptism. 
These and other phases of the question 
are worthy of most careful considera- 
tion by churches in their building op- 
erations, that the mistakes and errors 
so numerous in the past, may be avoided, 
and the baptistery be not only attractive 
as a feature, but the ordinance itself 
become most impressive. 
Minneapolis. 


Religious Difficulties in the Doctrine 
of the Second Coming 


A Chapter in a Theologian’s Autobiography. 


Y FAITH in Jesus Christ and 
my confidence in the sufficiency 
ot his religious message and 

historie personality will not per- 
mit me to share the pre-millenarian view. 

Many years ago | began my religious 
life and thinking with the naive, un- 
critical acceptance of all statements 
which I found in the Seriptures. It did 
not occur to me to compare passage with 
passage in the teaching of my Lord with 
a view to harmonizing them. Nor did I 
dream that there could be any question 
of a difference between what Jesus really 
said, and what any one of the evangelists 
reported him as saying. Far from my 
thought, too, was the possibility that 
Jesus’ own ways of thinking and of ex- 
pressing himself were to any extent con- 
trolled by the intellectual, social and re 
ligious atmosphere of his time and place. 
In short, I was wholly innocent of any 
knowledge of the historical conditions 
under which Christianity arose, or of the 
actual literary phenomena lying upon the 
very surface of the New Testament books. 
However, I was a Disciple-and had great 
pride in the teaching of our most emt- 
nent scholars and writers. I considered 
our positions peculiarly Seriptural, and 
in this persuasion I was fortified by ex- 
tensive reading in favorite commentaries. 
I became fairly adept in the presentation 
of ‘‘Our Plea’’ and was prepared to 
meet all comers upon points of con 
troversy. 

DEBATE 
ARTICULARLY do I remember when 
an itinerant Adventist set up his tent 
in the vieinity of my charge, and began 
to teach the people to keep the law ol 
Moses as regards the seventh day. I forth- 
with challenged him to a debate. In 
preparation I read D. M. Canright’s 
tracts, D. R. Dungan’s writings, and 
those of others. Two days after the de- 
bate my Adventist brother folded his 
tent like the Arab and moved on. Such 
an experience powerfully confirmed me 
in my confidence that our people were 
absolutely right and that we had ex- 
tracted the essence of all Scripture. 

But this state of absolute confidence 
did not endure. In my studies in the 
gospels I became interested in the dis- 
courses of Jesus, and as I was myself in- 
clined somewhat toward logical processes 
of thought and expression, I found my- 
self looking for the connection between 
the various parts of Jesus’ teaching, both 
in the same discourse and between dif- 
ferent discourses. I recall the sense of 
wonder I had in finding that strange in- 
termingling of themes in Jesus’ discourse 
contained in Matthew xxiv. The de- 
struction of Jerusalem, the coming of the 
Lord, and the end of the world seemed 
to be entangled in a way quite hopeless 
of understanding. 

Yet such was my faith in Jesus and 
my confidence in the infallibility of the 
Seriptures that I made no doubt all could 
be harmonized if only one had sufficient 
knowledge. Whatever else was hard to 
understand it seemed plain to me that 
Jesus had said he would come again in a 
striking, visible and personal way, and 
that this coming would be connected with 
great cosmic changes. I could then see 
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BY CHARLES MANFORD SHARPE. 


no reason for questioning a plain state- 
ment I could understand because of 
other statements containing difficulties 
with which it was entangled. At that 
stage of my thinking I had the happy 
faculty of choosing one horn of a di- 
lemma, and of straightway forgetting the 
existence of the other horn. 

STUDY PROMPTED BY LOYALTY TO CHRIST. 


UT I was not permitted to tarry in 
this delectable land. I was driven 
onward by an irresistible inward urge not 
more intellectual than religious. I felt 
that I must be thorough in my Scripture 


Professor Charles M. Sharpe, Ph. D. 


studies. It seemed to me disloyalty to 
my Lord to let any matter rest in a half- 
understood way, when I had the religious 
assurance that a full understanding of 
anything upon which he had _ spoken, 
would be fraught with rich reward. I 
have never seen the day when I could 
distinguish between the intellectual pas- 
sion to know the truth, and the ethical, 
religious motives of righteousness and 
blessedness. So I kept on with niy studies 
in the general field of the liberal cultures, 
and in the field of Biblical science. Dur- 
ing the time of these protracted studies 
extending over a series of fifteen years 
or more, I was in the active ministry, and 
in the class room as a teacher of the 
Bible. I had abundant opportunity of 
knowing the practical needs of the Chris- 
tian life, and also the intellectual strug- 
gles of students seeking to hold and ex- 
tend their faith in a critical and scien- 
tifie age. I do not believe I can accuse 
myself of lack of sympathy with either 
of these. ‘ 

But enough of this preliminary per- 
sonal element. What of the bearing of 
all this upon the present theme? Much 
every way. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND. 


RST of all I came to see that 
no understanding of the New Testa- 
ment is possible except in relation to the 
total historical background of Palestine 
in the first century. I saw that it reflects 
not only the revelation of God upon 


which the whole Christian religion pe. 
poses, but also the purely human ways of 
thinking by which the Christians of th 
age laid hold upon and formulated for 
themselves that revelation. I saw that 
these forms of thinking were part and 
parcel of still more general social, polj- 
tical and philosophical systems for whiep 
no Christian has ever, or can ever, claima 
special divine authority, and which, as 
a matter of fact, have long since cease 
to exercise controlling influence over 
human thought. 

Secondly, I became aware of certain 
literary features of the New Testament, 
and particularly of the Synoptic gospels, 
which gave to’ my studies a new diree- 
tion and motive. I saw that I must dis. 
tinguish between the essential religious 
teaching of Jesus, and the various re- 
ports, or interpretations that appear im 
the several accounts. For, it was to me 
as clear as anything could be that if eaeh 
of the evangelists was credited with ab- 
solute aceuracy in his report of Jesus’ 
words, then Jesus was most careless anda 
inconsistent in his teaching—a view thar 
did not seem to me compatible with re- 
ligious reverence and devotion toward our 
Lord upon the part of intelligent Chris- 
tians. 

Consequently, thirdly, I came to em- 
phasize more than ever the centrality of 
Jesus in Christianity. My theology be- 
eame_ pre-eminently Christo-centrie, 
whereas it had been Biblio-centric, while 
I was so limited in my knowledge of the 
historical origin of Christianity and the 
actual character of the New Testament 
literature. In making this change, how- 
ever, I had the happy assurance of being 
in harmony with the fundamental re- 
ligious position of the Disciples, and alse 
with their spirit of free investigation of 
the Seriptures according to scientific 
principles of interpretation. 

So I felt it to be my duty and privilege 
to study with special and unremitting 
eare the life and words of Jesus in order 
that I might come infallibly to that un- 
derstanding of the essential truth of the 
Christian religion in which is freedom 
and salvation. But here I found the 
sharpest and the final trial of my faith. 
Since I have survived this test, I fear 
no other. How it came and how it was 
sustained will now be recounted. 


JESUS’ TEACHING ON HIS RETURN. 


HIS trial came in connection with the 

teaching of Jesus regarding his se¢- 
ond coming. My study of the Synoptic 
gospels which modern New Testament 
scholarship regards as the best souree of 
information concerning the life and teaeli- 
ings of Jesus led me to acknowledge the 
following facts: 

1. According to Matthew, Jesus pre 
dicted his coming before the disciples had 
completed their tour of the cities of 
Israel. (Mt. 10:23.) 

2. According to all the Synopties, the 
Son of Man was to come in his glory, 
in his Kingdom, during the lifetime : 
some that heard him speak. Mt. 16:2, 
28. Mk. 8:38-9:1. Lk. 9:26, 27. 

3. His coming in clouds with power 
and glory was to follow the destructior 
of Jerusalem—according to Matthew 
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‘immediately ’’ Mt. 24:29-31. Mk. 13: 
The High Priest was told that he 
should see Christ coming with or on the 
douds of heaven. Mt. 26:63, 64. Mk. 
14:62. . . 

5. The advent is referred to as sudden 
and unexpected, (Mt. 24: 37-39. Lk. 17: 
4.26) while upon the other hand it ws 
represented as being preceded by signs 
and portents, Mt. 24:33. 

Now it is impossible to face these un- 
doubted facts and not ask some very 
arching questions regarding them. Do 
they harmonize with one another? Can 
any view which it is possible to take be 
made to harmonize with history? It is 
oat of the question in a paper like this 
to adduce the evidences, but in no re- 

t is there greater agreement among 
New Testament scholars today than in the 
opinion that ‘‘as they stand the Synop- 
ne apocalypses cannot be brought within 
the hmits of a single personality or situ- 
ation without contradiction.’’ In other 
words, either Jesus was inconsistent, 

(and, shall we say mistaken?) or the 
evangelists have misreported him. Did 
Jesus really predict his second advent 
within the generation then living as the 
Synopties report? Then he predicted what 
did not happen, or his words must be 
giritualized so as to refer to some event 
or events which did take place within the 
limit indicated. 

One thing is certain, neither Jesus nor 
any of the Christian writers of the early 

riod know anything of a coming of 
Christ or the kingdom after long cen- 
turies have intervened. The only coming 
which has place in their thought is one 
that stands at the end of history, to- 
ward which end the first mission of the 

Master stood very near. It is very plain 
that the whole primitive church awaited 
this consummation as something almosi 
at the door. 


SPIRITUALIZING JESUS” WORDS. 

UT does not this seem to admit error 

upon the part of Jesus, an admission 
wbearable to Christian faith? Must we 
not then understand Jesus’ words in 
some symbolic or spiritual sense, and be- 
lieve that they were truly fulfilled with- 
in the time promised? Did he not come 
in his kingdom and with power on the 
day of Pentecost? Was not Christ al- 
Ways coming with the advancing tides of 
the spirit that rose higher and higher in 
that Greeo-Roman world? So some have 
thought to resolve the diffieulty. They 
have made of Jesus a modern evolution- 
ay philosopher, and have represented 
him as holding a doctrine of the kingdom 
corresponding to the modern idea of a 
gradual development of a world-civiliza- 
tion dominated by ideals of love and 
service, ° 

Now, perhaps tls is the true outeome 
ot Jesus’ tote] religious message. I am 
imelined to think it is. Nevertheless I 
am unable to believe that Jesus thought 
ue this definite way. I do not think 
Jesus’ words can be spiritualized in this 
manner, and I am of opinion that we 
always miss the richest, best and most 
Mdamental teaching of Scripture by 
‘Mritualizing methods of interpretation. 
¢ thereby impose upon seripture the 
meanings we wish it to have, instead of 
patiently toiling though briary paths to 


mal thought to the primitive believers 
tee there is no doubt that after Pente- 
, (ast, after the destruction of Jeru- 
_ they were still expecting the vis- 

Personal return of the Lord. No ex- 
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planation of this universal and enthu- 
Siastie expectation is satisfactory to my 
mind except that it had a real basis in 
the teaching of Jesus, and such a basis 
is given in a natural historical interpre- 
tation of the Master’s words. But this 
again is to admit mistake upon the part 
ot Jesus, is it not, and how ean faith 
abide such a result? I confess that this 
matter has given me untold trouble and 
anxiety. 

I have felt that I could not surrender 
the infallibility of my Lord in any slight- 
est point, when once I had satisfied my- 
self of what he meant to teach. Abso- 
lute infallibility somewhere I felt my 
faith must have, and if it were not in 
my Lord Jesus Christ where could it be 
found? For long months I ‘was in spiri- 
tual agony, and all the resources of mind, 
heart and soul were summoned to repel 
any doubt of my Lord’s absolute iner- 
rancy. But I kept on with my studies, 
earnestly trying to understand the life, 
the character and teaching of Jesus in 
its proportion. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF JESUS. 


HERE never was a time when I did 

not love him, and when I did not 
find full religious satisfaction in his 
greht disclosure of the Father’s love, 
and in his deep spiritual quality of life. 
But 1 wanted a philosophy of existence 
that was comparable to the great systems 
I had studied, only more suitable to the 
*religious interpretation. This I expected 
and sought at the hand of Jesus: hence, 
my concern at finding in his thought cer- 
tain factors that suggested limitation or 
illusion. However, I did not think of 
seeking to supplement Jesus from other 
sources. I kept on trying to get deeper 
into his own secret. 

I asked myself what right I had to de- 
mand of Jesus an absolute intellectual 
perfection which the facts of history did 
not seem to support. Jesus, I reflected, 
is the object of Christian faith because 
he. gives a perfect revelation of God, 
and a perfectly satisfying ideal of life, 
and not because he satisfies human curi- 
osity with regard to events that fall far 
off in the future. I saw that I had been 
unconsciously trying to degrade my Lord 
and Saviour into a soothsayer, much as 
the older conception degraded the proph- 
ets from great religious teachers to mere 
foretellers of events. Moreover, I saw 
that in the interest of a theological dog- 
ma of inearnation, I had been denying 
the real truth of incarnation. I had been 
so sure that Jesus was Gop manifest in 
the flesh, that I had forgotten that he 
Was MANIFEST IN THE FLESH. That is to 
say, I was neglecting the limitations of 
Jesus’ actual historical humanity which 
are so plainly indicated in the records, 
because of a theoretical divinity which 
could not stand the test of the facts. 

I was led to attach new force to all 
those evidences of Jesus actual and com- 
plete humanity. I reflected upon his con- 
fession of ignorance concerning the day 
and the hour of his coming. I noted his 
constant attitude of deference to and de- 
pendence upon the Father. I saw the 
deep significance of that word in the 
Hebrew letter, ‘‘wherefore it behooved 
him in all things to be made like unto 
his brethren.’" Influenced by these con- 
siderations I could not regard it as an 
utter disaster to faith, even should I ad- 
mit that Jesus gave expression to an ex- 
peectation of early triumphant return for 
the completion of his Messianic work in 
the final glorious establishment of. the 
kingdom of God. But the possibility of 
such an admission suggested at once to 
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my mind a still more searching inquiry 
into the total teaching of Jesus in order 
to see what importance this expectation 
would have in relation to other elements 
of his religious message. 


CHRIST A REVEALER OF GOD. 


F Jesus was under illusion here, did 

his whole view and religious attitude 
tall into disorder? Such I found not to 
be the case. 

While I found that Jesus in setting 
forth the nature of the kingdom and its 
coming made use of the current forms 
of the Jewish Messianic hope, I also 
found that he transformed those concep- 
tions in many instances in a twofold 
way. Things that were in the Jewish 
conception to be realized only in the las: 
days of the age Jesus speaks of as al- 
ready present. That which was before 
thought of as an external political mate- 
rial order, Jesus makes an inward ethi- 
eal possession. Therefore, while Jesus 
paid tribute to the spirit of his times by 
representing the consummation of tle 
kingdom as future and as coming witii 
certain spectacular accompaniments, he 
at the same time showed how little he 
sympathized with the gross materialistic 
and particularistic views of his country- 
men. 

Now the underlying presupposition of 
Jesus’ whole religious attitude is the es- 
sential kinship of God and man. There 
is therefore an affinity upon the part of 
the mind and heart of man for tne re- 
ception of God, just as there is an affin- 
ity of the soil and seed. Jesus regarded 
himself as the sower of the seed which 
is the gospel. While it was not given to 
Jesus to see how his Father would work 
out the ends of righteousness—while he, 
in sympathy with the thought of his 
time, represented the future consumma- 
tion as coming soon and in spectacular 
form, this expectation was upon the cir- 
eumference of his thought and not at 
the center. While therefore I find my- 
self compelled to admit that Jesus was 
under illusion here, I do not admit that 
he was mistaken. A man is fundamen- 
tally in error when his whole mental, 
moral and spiritual attitude is out of 
keeping with the deepest facts of the 
universe. Now Jesus’ moral and relig- 
ious teaching as a whole, I believe, are 
in fundamental accord with these facts. 
I therefore confess my entire faith in 
him in the sphere of his central revela- 
tion of God’s fatherly character, man’s 
sonship, and the obligation to the life of 
love. I cannot accept the pre-millen- 
arian doctrine because it seems to me 
to displace the center of gravity in the 
Christian faith, taking it away from the 
vital transforming elements of Jesus’ 
own central religious and ethical teach- 
ings, and placing it in a speculative con- 
ception of future events, which was orig- 
inally generated by the national hopes of 
a particular people (Israel) and which 
has been falsified by history. 

Furthermore, the pre-millenarian doc- 
trine seems to me to discount the pres- 
ent resources of the chureh, to underesti- 
mate the redemptive transforming in- 
fluence of the gospel now at work in so- 
ciety at large, and to subordinate those 
elements of Jesus’ teaching which are of 
perennial value and interest to a single 
element that becomes of interest only 
periodically. Yet I gladly bear testi- 
mony to the zeal and piety of many who 
hold the doctrine precious, and I believe 
I ean with them unite in perfect accord 
of soul in that ever appropriate petition, 
‘*Thy kingdom come, thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven.’’ 
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Presbyterian Growth in a Century. 
Comparative figures of the growth of 


the Presbyterian church from 1813 to 
1913 have been issued by Dr. W. H. 
Roberts, stated clerk of General As- 


sembly. In 1813 there were in both 
North and South branches of the chureh 
545 ministers, 50,000 communicants and 
957 eongregations, which contributed 
$2,095 to missionary and _ benevolent 
eauses. One hundred years later there 
were in both churehes 11,191 ministers, 
with 1,415,872 communicants in the 
Northern Church and 300,711 in the 
Southern Chureh. The total contribu- 
tions for both branches of the ehureh in 
913 were $9,078,549. The per capita con- 
tribution in 1813 to benevolent objects 
was 4 cents. A hundred years later the 
per capita contribution was about $5.25 
Whereas the membership of both 
branches of the church in the hundrea 
years has increased thirty-six times, the 
liberality of the members with regard to 
benevolent contributions increased 131 
times. 


Missionary Killed in Turkey. 

At headquarters of the American Board 
in Boston word has been received of the 
assassination of Rev. Charles Holbrook, 
a young missionary sent out by the 
board two years ago. He was stationed 
in Sibas, on the borders of Armenia. His 
death is said to have occurred in the 
Armenian village of Souchier while he 
was on a vacation tour. The cireum- 
stances of the tragedy are not indicated 
in the eable reports, but the incident nat- 
urally arouses not only grief for the loss 
of Mr. Holbrook but much anxiety for 
the other missionaries in the Turkish in- 
terior, where there has been dread of 
fanatical anti-missionary outbreaks ever 
since Turkey began to suffer so seriously 
in the Balkan war struggle. 


Is Liquor Consumption Increasing? 


In connection with a speech by Senator 
John D. Works of California in the 
United States senate after introducing a 
joint resolution proposing an amendment 
to prohibit the sale and manufacture of 
alcoholic liquors, a table was sub- 
mitted showing that there are now in the 
United States 25,126,689 persons living 
in local option dry territory. In addi- 
tion to this number must be added the 
population of nine prohibition states of 
over 14,000,000, which brings the total 
population in the United States in dry 
territory to 39,812,641. In spite of this 
fact liquor consumption seems to be in- 
creasing, although temperance advocates 
say that recent figures on total consump- 
tion include a large amount of liquor 
stored in bonded warehouses. 


Study Rural Pastoral Needs. 

The western conference of the Y. M. 
C. A., held at Estes Park, Colo., ineluded 
in its program a two weeks’ course of 
study under the leadership of Rev. War- 
ren H. Wilson. A group of ministers 
from five synods and thirteen presbyteries 
were delegates to this conference. 

It gave them wider visions of service 
in their work in country parishes and re- 
vealed the need of a better equipment for 
the peculiar problems and exigencies 
that confront the country pastor. The 
necessity of a permanent pastorate to 


achieve the best possible results was con- 
tinually magnified and the solution of the 


country problem, with its manifold 
phases, was clearly shown to center in a 
more eilicient type of chureh life. A 


resolution in support of the department 
of chureh and country life of the Home 
Mission Board was unanimously adopted 
by the delegates. 


Post-Conference Season at Northfield. 

Following the close of the Bible con- 
ference at Northfield on August 17, some 
of the conference speakers remained tor 
several days of lectures in the audito- 
rium. Dr. Len G. Broughton of London 
spoke daily until the 22d. Dr. John 
Thomas of Liverpool, who is to preach 
twice on Sunday, the 24th, will extend a 
series of lectures on Mary Magdalene 
until August 27. During September Dan 
Crawford, the famous missionary to Cen- 
tral Africa, and Melvin’ Trotter, the 
loved rescue mission worker of Grand 
Rapids, will be at Northfield, speaking to 
the students of Northfield Seminary and 
Mount Hermon school. 


First Conference at Okoboji. ° 

The usual recreations of Okoboji Lake, 
Iowa, have been varied this year by the 
conference of the Interdenominationa! 
Summer School of Missions held in Ar- 
nold’s park pavilion, overlooking the 
beautiful lake. A few faithful Christian 
women of different denominations con- 
ceived the idea of a mission summer 
school at this popular resort, and in 
much prayer and faith the effort was 
crowned with encouraging success. There 
was a registration of 300, representing all 
evangelical denominations. Though the 
invitations had been con’ined mostly to 
Iowa, there were ten states represented 
and six countries. From 400 to 600 at- 
tended many of the sessions. There were 
eight foreigh missionaries present—Miss 
Lulu Golish, West China; Mrs. Laura De- 
lany Garst, Japan; Rev. and Mrs. J. P. 
White, Egypt; Miss Bertha G. Johnson, 
India, labor among the lepers; Miss 
Minnie B. Mills, Smyrna; Mrs. Anna M. 
T. Kelsey, Mexico, and Miss Jean Mor- 
rison, India. A part of each day was de- 
voted to study from ‘‘The King’s Busi- 
ness,’’ led by Mrs. J. P. White, formerly 
of Egypt. There were classes in lines of 
study for old and young. After paying 
all expenses of the convention a balance 
remained in the treasury and the ladies 
have organized the summer school as a 
permanent institution, with two from 
each denomination as a_ board of di- 
rectors. Mrs. Flora Pearson Dudley of 
Indianola, Iowa, is president. 


Congress of European Baptists. 

Baptists of Europe held their second 
**Congress’’ the last of July at Stock- 
holm, Sweden. Dr. John Clifford, that 
inearnation of inexhaustible energy, was 
the presiding officer. The sermon of the 
congress was delivered by Rev. Charles 
Brown, of London. More than 3,000 peo- 
ple were gathered in the great audito- 
riuti’ and, despite the handicap of an in- 
terpreter, the preacher gripped all of his 
hearers strongly and from the beginning 
to the end of his sermon. His text was, 
‘*Lo, I am with you always.’’ With 
great simplicity and clearness, he set 
forth the trustworthiness of this promise 
as demonstrated by experience, em- 
phasized the gracious meaning of it to 
those who follow Christ, and pointed out 
the conditions to personal .realization of 





the companionship of the Lord. Dr, Qjg. 
ford’s presidential address was g dis. 
cussion of ‘‘New Testament Christianity 
in Europe.’’ He alluded to the seattep. 
ing of European peoples throughout the 


whole world, driven forth by inherem 
restlessness combined with trying ego. 
nomic conditions. Citing Boston as ap 


illustration of the change from a homo- 
geneous to a_ heterogeneous population 
due to the European invasion, he de- 
clared that God is at work to make the 
American the pattern for humanity, 
With a hopefulness which was not shared 
by all of his hearers, he reviewed the 
Balkan situation and saw not only the 
overthrow of the Ottoman power, but the 
weakening of the Moslem faith. Poland 
was cited as furnishing an illustration ot 
secession from the Roman Church, and ip 
Russia he discerned a_ great movement 
toward evangelical Christianity evidenced 
in Russian literature, as well as in the 
significant Baptist movement. All re 
ligious machinery is in the fire. That 
which is useless will be destroyed; the 
valuable elements will persist. The re. 
ligion of today must express itself in the 
speech of today. The Christian Chureh 
is eternal in its principles, but temporary 
in its forms of expression. No man or 
group of men can be allowed to restrict 
human freedom. These were some of the 
strong notes struck by Dr. Clifford. 








The recent General Conference of the 
United Brethren Chureh, held in Decatur, 
Ill., voted to adopt the basis of union be- 
tween that body and the Methodist Prot- 
estant Church as presented by the gen 
eral committee of the two bodies. The 
basis of union will now be submitted to 
the annual conferences. If three-fourths 
of these vote in approval, it will then be 
sent to the congregations. If three- 
fourths of the congregations approve, it 
will be returned to the General Confer- 
enee for final ratification. 


At the recent meeting of the Allianee 
of the Reformed Churches held in Aber- 
deen, Scotland, a resolution was unani- 
mously adopted favoring the project ot 
erecting the proposed memorial, in Phila- 
delphia, to Dr. Philip Schaff. This rm 
fers to the proposed enlarged Reformed 
Chureh building at Fifteenth and Raee 
streets. Dr. Schaff was one of the found- 
ers of the Alliance in 1875 and was the 
reader of the first paper at the first Coun- 
cil held in Edinburgh in 1877. 


Representing the newly organized Fed- 
eration of Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Societies, Mrs. Helen Barrett Mont- 
gomery and Mrs. H. W. Peabody will sail 
in November for a world journey to ms 
sion stations. Mrs. Montgomery, who 38 
to prepare the 1915 book for the central 
committee for united study of mussions, 
will continue to write for the The Com 
tinent. The junior study book for 192 
has been intrusted to Mrs. Peabody. 


Not long ago we heard a great deal 
about the Methodist Chureh and its work 
in Rome. But according to the Christian 
Advocate, Methodism on_ the continent 
puts its best foot forward in Zurich. 
that city the Methodists have three 
churches and several chapels; a hosp! 
built in 1912 at a cost of $140,000; and a 
Methodist Book Concern, built in 18% 
the property of which is valued 
$80,000. 
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@ Of Human Interest 


Lincoln ’s Friendship Saves Chicago 
Man. 
Reference to Abraham Lincoln by 
George Remus, an attorney, in his de- 
fense of John J. Pfeister, who was on 
tial at Chicago before — l nited States 
(Commissioner Simeon W. King for a 
freight car theft, brought tears to the 
wes of the commissioner and prompted 
iim in his decision to comment on the 
martyred president. Incidentally, Pfeis- 
wr was discharged, says the Record- 
Herald. ee 
Pfeister, who was a switchman in the 
employ of the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Suthern Railroad, was accused of steal- 
ir a bolt of cloth. The government in 
its prosecution of the case presented 
three empty liquor bottles that had been 
fond in Pfeister’s home. 
(Commissioner King was appointed to 
bis present position by Lincoln, then 
pesident, and Mr. Remus, to belittle 
‘is evidence against his client, recalled 
astatement of the former president that 
\e onee tended bar. 
for several minutes the attorney made 


w reference to the case in hand, but 
ilked about Lincoln, and during his 
rmmarks the commissioner raised his 


iandkerchief to his eyes several times. 
“J am the only surviving pallbearer 
of Abraham Lincoln,’’ said Commis- 
amer King in a preamble to his deci- 
son freeing Pfeister. Again he raised 
bis handkerchief to his eyes. ‘‘ When 
Iwas in Chieago looking for a chance 
te earn even $10 a month he was the 
aly friend I had. Then, without warn- 
ing or request on my part, he appointed 
m to the position I have held forty- 
tight years. I was then just past 21 
years old. 

“T don’t think the evidence is suffi- 
cent to hold the prisoner to the grand 
pry, and I herewith restore him to his 
famuty.’? 


John D. Rockefeller’s Humor. 
Mr. Rockefeller, contrary to a wide- 
gread impression, is not devoid of a 
wnse of humor. A year or two ago a 
ieegation of Japanese gentlemen came 
this country to make a study of busi- 
ms conditions. When they visited 
(eveland, officials of the chamber of 
mmeree of that city placed several 
utomobiles at their disposal and dele- 
sed a young man to conduct them to 
@ verious manufacturing plants and 
ther places of interest that they desired 
© see, 
,, When they learned that Mr. Rocke- 
‘er was at his summer home they ex- 
messed a wish to look upon the richest 
mm in the world and they were taken 
mt to Forest Hill. Having arrived 

» they found him on his private 

course. One of the Japanese gen- 

was able to talk some English 

ad he introduced the others, after 

h, and with much low bowing, he 

i the honorable head of the Stand 
ti Oil Company to make a speech. Mr. 
efeller complied, saying: 

My geod friends, as you see, I am 

man. b J 


wold man. 
odie from Japan bowed and oth- 
via that they fully agreed 


“My usefulness is past.’’ 
~. Was more bowing, accompanied 
one whieh were intended to show 
visitors approved of the senti- 


ment that had been expressed. 

Winking slyly at the young man who 
accompanied the delegation, Mr. Rocke- 
feller continued: 

‘*The world, if John D. Rockefeller 
were to die tomorrow, could get along 
very well without him.’’ 

Again there were indications of ap- 
proval on the part of the delegates. 
Then, pausing every little while to give 
the foreigners a chance to repeat their 
expressions of polite agreement with all 
of his utterances, the oil magnate said: 

‘*My success, if I have succeeded a: 
all, has been due to no ability of my 
own. I have merely been fortunate 
enough to be benefited by certain condi- 
tions. I have done nothing that any 
other man in my place could not have 
done. I am entitled to no credit and 
no honor except what is due to any or- 
dinary individual who has lived his lite 
and arrived at the place where he ts 
expected to step aside and let some abler 
man take up his work. John D. Rocke- 
feller will soon be forgotten. The world 
has no further use for him; there i: 
nothing left for him to do. He is a 
poor old fellow who must spend the rest 
of his days where nobody will notice 
him and nobody will care how he man- 
ages to enjoy himself.’’ 


There was much bowing while he 
spoke, and when he had finished the 
little brown men all bent very lowly 


again and gave him to understand that 
they agreed with everything he had said. 
When they were leaving, Mr. Rocke- 


feller drew aside the young man who 
was personally conducting them, and, 


with a smile of satisfaction, asked: 
‘‘Well, how did I do it?’’—Chieago 
Reeord-Herald. 


A Stump or a ‘‘Cracker.’’ 

‘‘There are, of course, Americans who 
have not yet heard that anything is go- 
ing on. The cireus might come to town, 
have the big parade and go without 
their catching a sight of the camels or 
a note of the ealliope. There are peo- 
ple, even Americans, who never move 
themselves or know that anything else 
is moving. 

‘A friend of mine who had heard of 


the Florida ‘cracker,’ as they call a 
certain ne’er-do-well portion of the 
population down there, when passing 


through the state in a train asked some 
one to point out a ‘cracker’ to him. 
The man asked replied: ‘Well, if you 
see something off in the woods that 
looks brown, like a stump, you will 
know it is either a stump or a cracker; 
if it moves it is a stump.’ ’’—Woodrow 
Wilson. 


Bryan’s Breeches. 

The Hon. William Jennings Bryan re- 
lates this incident of his early life: 

When a boy he had a great desire to 
be six feet tall, and to weigh one hun- 
dred and eighty pounds. At fifteen 
years of age, he left home, and entered 
a preparatory school for college. He 
grew so fast that year, that he had high 
hopes that his ambition would be re- 
alized. 

The result of his rapid growth was 
embarrassing, however, since before the 
winter term had passed, his trousers 
were so short that he was ashamed to 
attend the church socials. 

He wrote to his father, explaining the 


on earth as it 18 in heaven.’’ 


(579) 11 


situation, and asking for funds to renew 
his wardrobe. 

His father replied that the school ses- 
sion would soon be over and he would 
return home, where his needs could be 
provided for, and closed his letter with 
the remark, ‘‘My boy, remember this, 
that the world will not measure you by 
the length of your breeches, but by the 
length of your head.’’ 

Said Mr. Bryan: ‘‘That statement of 
my father’s has helped me to set things 
in their right place, and put the proper 
value on them.’’ 

Mr. Bryan by an ineh and a half 
failed to reach the desired height, but 
he has more than made good in breadth 
and weieht. 


Senator Burton Tells Story. 

Senator Burton of Ohio believes that 
contentment is one of the greatest bless- 
ings. ‘‘Sometimes,’’ said he, ‘‘like the 
man from the Ozarks, we have to learn 
it by experience. This man went to the 
city to see the sights. He had never been 
in a big city before. He walked down 
the street looking in the windows. At 
one place he saw a sign reading, ‘Wom- 
an’s Exchange.’ The mountaineer hur- 
ried into the store, which was filled with 
various specimens of feminine handi- 
eraft. ‘Is this th’ woman’s exchange?’ 
he asked, looking eagerly about him. ‘It 
is,” answered a very tall, very gaunt and 
very spinsterlike person behind the 
counter. ‘Be you th’ woman?’ and he 
eyed her keenly. ‘I reckon I am.’ ‘Waal, 
I guess I'll keep Jane,’ he said apolo- 
getically, hurrying out.’’ 


Depew Took the Hint. 

During the campaign of 1900, Senator 
Chauncey M. Depew made an effective 
tour of New York state. At one of the 
towns he visited, the enthusiastic Re- 
publicans emphasized each good point 
in his speech with a blast from a ean- 
non. Whenever Depew would hit the 
Democrats a good square lick between 
the eyes, the cannon would go ‘‘ bang.’ 

The crowd shouted with joy, and De- 
pew, inspired by the fervor of the audi- 
ence’s enthusiasm, talked and _ talked. 
For a moment he happened to pause to 
get his breath. Across the air from the 
field where the cannon was stationed 
there came these words: 

‘*Captain, when is this old man going 
to quit? We've only four cartridges 
left.’’ 

Mr. Depew took the hint. 
liis speech in four minutes. 


He closed 


Dolliver’s Eloquence. 
Senator Dolliver used to tell a good 


campaign story on himself. When a 
member of the House, he was making 
speeches in his congressional district, 
and arrived one afternoon at a small 


town. When he reached the hotel, he 
discovered that the proprietor, an old 
friend of his, had voluntarily gone to 
jail rather than pay what he believed w 
be an unjust and illegal tax. The hote!- 
keeper soon learned that Dolliver was in 
town, and thereupon sent this note to 
the sheriff: 

‘“‘Dear Mr. Sheriff: Please let me out 
of jail for two hours to hear my friend 
Dolliver make a speech.’’ 

‘*The sheriff,’’ says Dolliver, ‘‘was 
not only an obliging soul, but he was 
not devoid of humor. He sent an order 
to the hotelkeeper releasing him from 
jail for two hours to hear me speak, and 
then he added: ‘The remainder of your 
punishment is remitted.’ ’’ 
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A PERSONAL NOTE. 
OR five years Mr. Morrison and I have held the position 
F of eo-editors of The Christian Century. This relation 

to each other and to the journal has been in a measure 
justified by my close connection with The Century covering 
many years. 

In the later development of the paper, however, the burden 
of direction and responsibility has fallen increasingly upon 
Mr. Morrison, and his initiative and enterprise have been 
recognized by Century readers to an inereasing degree. 

During all this period the relations between Mr. Morrison 
and myself have been the most intimate and cordial. No 
step has been taken, either in regard to editorial policy or 
business direction, without full and sympathetic conference. 
Such relations continue and promise to be permanent. 

Yet it is but simple justice to Mr. Morrison and to the 
readers of The Christian Century that he should be recog- 
nized as the directing head of the journal, and at my re- 
quest he assumes with this issue the place of sole editor, 
the controlling and responsible leader in a task the importance 
and promise of which impress us both. 

I take this opportunity of saying that in these years of 
association my faith in Mr. Morrison’s literary ability, news- 
paper genius and consecration to the service of the highest 
journalism among the Disciples has grown with my knowledge 
of his untiring labors, his deep personal sacrifices in the in- 
terest of his chosen work, and his unfailing enthusiasm in 
the eause of Christian unity, the historie and imperial pro- 
gram of the Disciples of Christ. 

The change in the editorial designations which our readers 
accustomed to see on page 5 does not inti- 
mate any diminution of my interest in The Christian 
Century, or any cessation of my connection with its counsels 
or utterances. In fact, I expect to write much more in the 
future than the exigencies of the past few months have per- 
mitted. But the justice and wisdom of the step now taken 
will be recognized by all who read The Century, and believe 
in the service it is seeking to render our brotherhood. 

Aug. 19, 1913. Herpert L. WIterr. 


have grown 


THE END OF VACATION. 
ACATION days are over! And they seems hardly to have 
Half in sorrow and more than half rejoicing, 
They have not been idle. 
said one. 


begun. 
the ministers face homeward. 
‘*I took sixty new books to the woods with me,’ 
‘*T am spending the summer planning out work for my young 
people,’’ said another. ‘‘I have a portfolio full of new ser- 
mon plans,’’ said a third. ‘‘I am attending the summer 
conference at Winona,’’ said a fourth. 
They all have been doing something. 
must the minister be who lets the whole summer go by an: 
does no thinking, praying, planning, for the fall. 
But however wisely and well he has planned, there comes 
a solemn day on which he says, ‘‘I must return home.’’ 


Incorrigibly indolent 


It is a solemn day. 

There rise up the memories of work unfinished, and the 
forecasts of work yet to be begun. He thinks not merely of 
sermons, but of prayer-meetings, Bible committee 
meetings, pastoral calls, and the staggering load of duties 
that never end. 

Lord, who is sufficient for these things? 

No man, save as God gives him grace and strength and the 
ehurech sustains him. 

And the church? Will it not also seek in the last days 
of vacation a preparation of mind and heart for the min- 
ister’s home-coming? 

Shall they not, though sundered far, unite their prayer 
for the great end for which unitedly they strive? 

Only a few days of the summer remain. 

May the Lord guide the hearts of both ministers and 
churches and grant them a great blessing as they come to- 
gether. 


classes, 


EDITORIAL 


THE WORK OF THE LAYMAN. 


f OO much have we given over to a distinet class the wor 
of saving the world. The Gespel knews no such Menop- 

oly of privilege or responsibility. It knows no wal] » 
barrier between minister and layman as we have come }, 
erect. 

The twelve apostles may be regarded as clergymen. They 
is a sense in which the clergy of the Christian church egy 
count itself as descended from them. But this was not thar 
original status. They were fishermen, truck-farmers, smi) 
merchants, tax collectors, or something of the sort—layme, 
every one of them, in their antecedents and life choiees 
Later, and by processes quite remote from their own play 
ning, did they enter the ministry. Fundamentally they wer 
laymen. 

Jesus was a layman. He was not descended from the 
priestly tribe of Levi. He never offered a sacrifice excep: 
his one sacrifice of himself upon the cross. He was a ear. 
penter who beeame a preacher—a lay preacher, unordained 
of men, and claiming in the chureh of his fathers only th 





prerogatives of a layman. 
Christianity began with 
tween clergy and laity. 


no well-defined distinction be. 
Such distinction came later, ang 
brought real benefits but some losses. One of the losses js 
the layman’s diminished sense of responsibility. The world 
ean never be saved by the ministry alone. The burden must 
be shared by the laity. 

Has not the time come for the layman to take a larger 
share in the responsibilities of the chureh? 


CHINESE COMMENTS ON AMERICA. 

VER since the recognition of the Republic of China by the 
E United States, Chinese newspapers have been filled with 
most friendly editorials. One paper says: ‘‘ America’ 
initiative will not only be valuable in the development 0: 
the friendly and cordial feelings now existing between the 
two nations, but will be valuable in view of our natural ex- 
pectation that recognition should first come from a govern 
ment. possessing the same national ideal as ourselves, for 
without doubt, no nation understands our ideals better than 
the United States. . . . It is to be hoped that the 
friendship now existing between China and the United States 
will not be merely confined to mutual material benefits, bul 
will extend to the promotion of those higher democratic 
ideals which the United States ean best inspire and whied 
are after all the most valuable blessings a nation ean receive.” 
Another paper says: ‘‘ America, acting always on the prin- 
ciple of equity and fair play, chivalrously withdraws hersell 
from the loan group and accords us recognition at this opper 
tune moment. America, the oldest of the existing republics, 
is the most friendly sister nation to China. In the future, 
China and America, the two great republics situated on the 
opposite coasts of the Pacific, will come still closer to eacl 
other. They will endeavor by joint efforts to preserve the 
peace of the world and advoeate the principles of humanity. 
We hope that the friendship and good feeling now exisils 
between these two nations will long continue to be mutually 

helpful.’’ 

WILL A MODEST GIRL WEAR THEM? 

MOTHER writes asking us to say something on the 
A subject of women’s dress. We will do nothing of the 
But we will mention one point in her jeter. 

She says: 


‘(My daughter insists on wearing tight skirts because all 
the other girls do, although I tell her no decent girl wo 
dress so.’’ 

Don’t tell her that. Because it is not true. Some modest 
girls do dress so—your daughter included. The dress 1 re 
modest—we do not like it. But some girls dress immodest! 
and are modest. 

You, for instance, 


kind. 


when you were her age, wore—pardon 
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ys, madame—a bustle. It took you some time to pass a given 
point, and it was not safe to shut the door behind you till 
vou were well in the middle of the room. Your mother told 
you that no modest girl would dress so—do you remember? 
” And your mother’s mother? She wore a Dolly Varden and 
a pin-back, and she affected the Grecian bend, and she dragged 
her train along filthy sidewalks. And her mother told her 
no modest girl would dress so. 

And your mother’s mother’s mother? She wore 
skirts, and her mother told her no modest girl would dress sv». 

And your mother’s mother’s mother’s mother tied her cor- 
set strings to the bedpost and laced herself like an hour- 
glags, and wore patches and powder and used wimples and 
erisping pins—and her mother told her no modest girl would 


hoop- 


dress so. 

And so on back to Eve. And if Eve had had a mother 
she would have said the same to Eve. 

The present styles are undeniably immodest. They seem 
to us intentionally immodest. We do not approve them. 
The only good thing about them is that they have driven 
out the styles that preceded them and will themselves be 
driven out by something better and wiser. 

All the same we know some women who are modest enough 
not to wear the current styles in their extreme form, and 
they are not prudes, but to our mind are far prettier than 
those in the ultra forms of current fashion. 


THE IMPEACHMENT OF A GOVERNOR. 
VIDENCE against Governor Sulzer of New York is 
k strong; it is not strange that he should have been im- 
peached; but if the trial should be as partisan as the 
impeachment, not only New York but the nation would be 
doubly shamed. Jt is a sad thing that a governor should be 
branded as a thiei, and only on indisputable evidence should 
‘t be done. 

Never before in the history of New York state has a gov- 
ermmor been impeached. The nearest approach to it centere | 
about George Clinton, the state’s first chief executive, in 
1791. An associate of the governor was convicted of irregu- 
larities in land speculation and sent to jail. This smirched 
Clinton’s name for a time, but he was never tried and sub- 
sequently he lived it down and served his state thereafter 
for years. In all the United States only seven other gover- 
nors have faced impeachment proceedings. These men anl 
the results that fUllowed were: 

Charles Robinson, Kansas, 1862, acquitted. 

Harrison Reed, Florida, 1868, charges dropped. 

William W. Holden, North Carolina, 1870, removed. 

Powell Clayton, Arkansas, 1871, charges dropped. 

David Butler, Nebraska, 1871, removed. 

Henry CC. Warmoth, Louisiana, 1872, 
proceedings dropped. 

Adelbert Ames, Mississippi, 1876, resigned. 

That clause of the New York state constitution which 
covers impeachment provides that if the senate and the court 
of appeals, which sits as a joint tribunal, shall find the de- 
fendant guilty, the judgment ‘‘shall not extend further than 
removal from office or removal from office and disqualifiea- 
tion to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit 
under the state; but the party impeached shall be liable to 
indictment and punishment according to law.’’ 

One president of the United States, Andrew Johnson, was 
impeached, but his trial on impeachment failed of conviction 
by one vote. 


term expired and 


PROTESTANTISM IS POSITIVE. 


HILE the Episcopal discussion of the possible change 
in the name of their sect is a matter for their own 
decision, there are certain implications in the argu- 
ments adduced which vitally concern the rest of us, one of 

being the reiterated assertion that the word ‘‘Prot- 
tstant’’ is negative. It is not so; the word and the spirit 
of Protestantism are gloriously positive, as not a few strong 



































Episcopalians observe, among them Thomas Nelson Page, who 
says: 
‘*In that great thesaurus of English whose value is ac- 


cepted by some of us, it is always used affirmatively. From 
the time when Judah declared to his father, ‘The man did 
solemnly protest unto us, saying, ‘‘Ye shall not see my face, 
except your brother be with you,’’’ down to the day when 
St. Paul, addressing the Corinthians, declared, ‘I protest 
by your rejoicing, I die daily,’ the word is used 
for the most positive form of affirmation. 

‘‘It is charged by over-zealous advocates of change that 
no doctrine or dogma was created at the period of the Refor- 
mation. I do not know as to the creation of such doctrines, 
but I protest my belief that the service of God in perfec‘ 
freedom was the fruit of the Reformation. The open Bible 
and the bold return to the Word of God and the life of 
Christ, direct communion with Him, and justification by faith, 
were the fruit of the Reformation, the direct fruit of that 
Protestantism which is not negative, but so affirmative and 
positive that it revolutionized Christendom, linked itself for- 
ever with human freedom, and once more re-established for 
humanity the truth as it is revealed in Christ Jesus.’’ 


TWO VIEWS, TWO EXPERIENCES. 

EFORE you assent to the popular judgment that theology 
is ‘‘dry’’ just read the two chapters of autobiography 
contributed to this week’s issue of The Christian Century 

by two leading Disciple teachers. Dr. Ainslie of the Baltimore 
Christian Temple and Temple Seminary comes as near being 
universally beloved as any man in our pulpit. Dr. Sharpe of 
the Disciples Divinity House, Chicago, has been a leader of 
our thinkers for more years than his still youthful personality 
would indicate. Both are open-minded, eareful teachers. 

Dr. Ainslie’s customary emphasis falls upon the liberal side 
of theological matters. Dr. Sharpe is known for his caution, 
tending often toward conservatism. But here the roles are 
Dr. Ainslie, to the surprise of many who know him 
in his capacity as a pleader for Christian unity, declares him- 
self a believer in the second advent of our Lord, taking those 
Scriptures literally which suggest a miraculous personal inter- 
vention of Christ in the world order at a future date; while 
Dr. Sharpe, laying on one side the intellectual difficulties in 
the way of this view, discloses the religious difficulties which 


reversed. 


have compelled him to abandon it. 

Each paper is presented independent of the other. Both 
writers were asked to keep their treatment as close down to 
their own experience as possible. This they have done. 

Usually The Christian Century provides a short story, or a 
personal characterization or something of direct human inter- 
est to offset or balance its theological articles. But here we 
have story, biography and theology all rolled into one—or 
into two. 

Two views, two experiences. Was there ever a better illus- 
tration of the faet that our views depend upon our experi- 


ences? 


A SENATOR AT TOWN-MEETING. 

FEW days sgo Henry Cabot Lodge was seen briskly 
A walking down Park street in Boston, and in answer 

to an inquiry as to why he had left Washington in 
these strenuous days of tariff reform, express and parcels 
post adjustment and foreign intervention, he explained that 
he had laid aside his senatorial duties for a day that he might 
attend the town-meeting in Nahant, where he resides. 

We commend Senator Lodge. He sets a worthy example to 
many of his fellow citizens. It would mean much for the 
welfare of America if every citizen counted it an honor io 
attend his local caucus, ward convention, or village town- 
meeting. We have not always agreed with Senator Lodge, 
but we congratulate him on his devotion to the village of 
Nahant, and were we entitled to vote in that village, would 
second his nomination as moderator of the village town-meet- 


ing. 
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O THE EDITOR of The Christian Century: I have 
just returned from my holiday and, following the 
promptings of habit and desire, have looked through 
the pages of the several weeks’ issues of our chureh 

papers that have accumulated in my absence. 

I missed them greatly when on my vacation, but I am glad 
now that I did not have them follow me. These issues greatly 
disturb and depress me. They would surely have robbed my 
holiday of much of its joy. It is impossible to deseribe the 
feelings indueed by reading a whole dozen of them in a 
single afternoon. Perhaps had I been taking the dose in 
regular weekly periods, I would have had no such mental ill- 
ness as I now experience. But on the other hand I am aware 
that my present feelings have not been caused by this day’s 
reading alone, but by many years of close observation of the 
confliet of forees in our brotherhood. 

The impression I get from the papers is that our brother- 
hood is torn with strife, that we who plead for Christian 
unity seem to lack grace to practice it sweetly among our- 
selves, and that the tension in our body has become so acute 
that there is danger and even likelihood of an overt rupture. 

Il am anything but a pessimist. I am an optimist by in- 
heritance and by study as well as by grace. Yet I think 
I know a fact when I see one, and I reeognize two or three 
facts in our present situation that create in me a sense of 
uneasiness for the future of the cause that lies nearer than 
any other to my heart. 


* * * 


N one of my papers I notice that Dr. Garrison speaks his 

annual word of reassurance from his summer home in Michi- 
gan. He admits that he detects ‘‘here and there’’ a discordant 
note ‘‘in the brotherhood anthem,’’ but reports that it is 
‘‘almost drowned in the general tone of unison.’’ He bids 
‘‘every discordant note about mere methods be hushed,’’ and 
declares that ‘‘it may be taken as one of the certainties that 
any movement of a divisive character which tends to dis- 
turb the peace and good-will of the brethren will come to 
naught.’ 

Here is the same unquenchable optimism with which each 
summer for the past dozen years Dr. Garrison has sought to 
calm the troubled host marching to the October conventions. 

But through these dozen years the tension, at first involv- 
ing individual leaders, and later our newspapers, has now 
come to involve the whole body of our people. Our communion 
is shivered through with divisive and partisan forces. All 
our conventions are tremulous with apprehension. These 
papers I have just been reading are full of charges and 
recriminations and threats. Such an animus exists in our 
Disciples’ journalism as I do not believe can be matched even 
in secular journalism. There is something horribly pagan 
and coarse about their temper. 


|" would be bad enough were it only a newspaper war, but 
it It is perhaps 


has come to be more serious than that. 
only fair to our character as a people to remind ourselves 
that the war was begun by a newspaper, at that time a power- 
ful organ, which sought commercial advantage by inflaming 
prejudice and capitalizing it through developing a partisan 
constituency. But the fact we must now recognize ‘is that 
the partizan constituency now exists. There is a bitter-tem- 
pered faction in our communion. The newspaper that has 
sown suspicion and hate is now in possession of its reward. 
I do not think I am taking a superficial view when I assign 
the direct cause of our present distemper to certain of our 
echureh papers. I am not forgetting that all communions 
are today strained more or less by the change that is every- 
where coming over religious thought. It is a Christendom:- 
wide struggle. All religious denominations have their ‘‘con- 
servative’’ and ‘‘liberal’’ wings. But I know of none in 
which the struggle is so bitter, so mixed with personalities, 
so positively coarse, as it is among us Disciples. 
In all my acquaintance with the journals of other com- 
munions—and I have read some very provincial and con- 
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tumacious sheets—I have not found one to compare in yp. 
relenting bitterness and hate with the paper that the gentie 
Isaac Errett founded. 


HERE has been, I admit, especially in more recent years, 

strong provocation to incite such a spirit in that paper, 
Its chief competitor in the publishing business has made, in the 
judgment of the wisest men I have heard discuss the matter, 
a serious and costly mistake in the exploitation of its 
wares, a mistake which has added much to the embarrassment 
ot our brotherhood. Its editors and directors acted unwisely 
in DEMANDING the patronage of our churches just because 
their house had a very rich man behind it who proposed to 
give its profits to missionary societies. Quite apart from the 
fact that Disciples will not be brow-beaten in such matters 
is the effect such a demand was bound to have upon the other 
house. 

It was hardly in human nature not to resent with brutish 
weapons that sort of competition. And down in my sick heart 
I confess to a certain elemental sense of admiration for the 
strong fight the rival house has put up. 

It may not be fitting, Mr. Editor, that I should be assum- 
ing to analyze the journalistic situation thus intimately. But 
we cannot understand the brotherhood situation without sue 
an analysis of our journalistic motives. We are a newspaper 
people. Our newspapers have done more to determine our 
character than our colleges have done. Of no other ecommun- 
ion known to me ean this be said. I therefore hope that if 
I speak without passion or partiality, as between the two con- 
testants, you will allow my words on this subject to be heard. 

bo Bo Bo 


HE feeling has been growing upon me for many months, 

and quite dominates me at this moment, that the time 
has come for us to face the conditions that exist and reckon 
with them in a large-minded and statesmanly fashion, ir- 
respective of the factors that produced them. These factors, 
as | have just intimated, are commercial cupidity, personal 
grudges, and publishers’ unwisdom. But the hour has gone 
past for us to be content with heaping condemnation on the 
CAUSES; we ought now to ask ourselves what we ought to do 
with the condition in which we now find our brotherhood as 
a result of them. 

I say frankly that I cannot contemplate another schism in 
our body with anything but inexpressible pain and shame. 
And yet I plainly see us drifting directly toward such an 
issue. Here is one newspaper openly counselling its large 
constituency to have nothing to do with the Toronto conven- 
tion, the national convention of Disciples, while another news- 
paper is almost hysterically exhorting the churches to elect 
delegates to the body that is to be initially formed there. 

Meantime the first newspaper, always fertile and crafty 
in its plans, is launching and promoting a convention of its 
own, with a program of its own making, and calling upon all 
its friends to attend. The date is set in November, 
a convenient distance from the date of the Toronto conven- 
tion. The place is a city in a state strongly under the i- 
fluence of this reactionary journal, and the prospects for a 
considerable attendance are good. 


x se bY 


NFORTUNATELY, the place of meeting for the national 
convention is far removed from the main population 
of our people and no one expects the usual great outpouring 
of delegates. The whole situation is ideal for the erystal- 
lization of a widely prevalent prejudice against the kind ot 
convention to be inaugurated at Toronto. ; 
All along I have been in favor of the delegate type ot 
conventions. I have favored it not beeause I regarded it as 
tremendously important, nor yet as devoid of grave dangers, 
for I think that there is no peril confronting the Disciples 
so grave and real as that of becoming an ecclesiastical de- 
nomination. And as to its importance, I do not agree with 
those who talk as if a delegate convention will put an end 
(Continued on next page.) 
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MODERN WOMANHOOD 





WOMEN AS INVENTORS. 

ROFESSOR Starr of Chicago is reported as saying that 
no woman has ever invented anything of value. Un- 
less he has been misquoted, he declared that this was 
one proof among many of women’s inferiority! and 

his alleged remarks have been snatched up with glee by the 
opponents of equal rights. 

Few persons except those who have made a study of the 
subject have any idea how many valuable inventions have 
een due to women. The Woman’s Journal 
the following very interesting facts: 

In China, silk-weaving was invented by the wife of the 


sets before us 


fourth emperor, for which divine honors are still paid to her. 
Japanese bronze work was the invention of a woman. In 
India, the weaving of Cashmere shawls was invented in the 
seclusion of the harem by a woman, who also gave the prince 
her husband such counsel that her name 
fom Nourmahal (Light of the Harem) to Nourjehan (Light 
of the World), and had coins struck bearing this title. Attar 
of roses was invented either by the same woman or by her 
mother, the authorities differing on this point. 

The secret of Venetian point lace, which had been lost in 
the thirteenth century, rediscovered in the nineteenth 
by an Italian workwoman. The beautiful gauze ealled 
“woven wind’’ is a woman’s invention. When Harriet Hos- 
mer took her American brains to Rome, she found out the 
way to make marble from limestone, which the Italian gov- 
ernment had long been seeking in vain. 


wise he changed 


was 


N this country, women’s progress in invention has kept pace 

with their progress in education. Mary Kees was the first 
American woman to take out a patent, in 1808. It was for 
weaving straw with silk or thread. At that time, girls re- 
eived hardly any education, and the next quar- 
ter of a century, only fifteen patents .were taken out by 
women. These included a globe for teaching geography, a 
baby-jumper, a fountain pen, a deep-sea telescope, and the 
first cook-stove. 

By 1834, women had a few more educational privileges, but 
not many, and in the next twenty-five years women took out 
patents for thirty-five inventions. By 1859, high schools were 
opened to women, and in 1861 the civil war came. The high 
schools taught them to use their minds, and the war forced 
During the quarter 


during 


them out into many new avenues of work. 
of a century from 1859 to 1884, the number of inventions 
patented by women rose to 1,503. Women who took their 
husbands’ places on the farms invented many improved agri- 
cultural implements, especially in the West; women went into 
the shoeshops, and at once began to take out patents on 
machinery; women nursed in the hospitals, and invented im- 
proved bandages, canteens, camp-beds, ete. Colleges, sloyd 
ind manual training have continued to develop the latent 
inventiveness of women, and during the twenty-six years 
from 1884 to 1910, no than 7,042 patents have been 
granted to them. 


less 


large and important inventions have been due to 
Mrs. Harriet Strong, who began by inventing a 
with husband to California, 
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women. 
corset, afterwards 
md after his death she took out patents for reservoirs and 


moved her 
dams, and for a device for the storage of water. Mrs. Ada 
Van Pelt, while her husband was postmaster at Oakland, 
Cal, invented a permutation lock with 3,000 combinations, 
to a letter box for the outside of houses that throws up 
‘signal when there is a letter inside for the postman to col- 
ket. Satchel-bottomed paper bags were invented by a 
Yoman, who was offered $20,000 for the patent before she 
kit Washington. An invention which revolutionized the mak- 
ing of serews originated with a little girl. A woman invented 
the Burden process of making horseshoes, which turns out 
*perfeet horseshoe in an incredibly short time. This inven- 
ton saved the country $2,500,000 in the first fourteen years 
of its use. 

The diseovery of radium by Madame Curie startled people 
fora time out of the superstition that no woman could ever 
take any invention or discovery of importance; but many of 
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them have sinee relapsed. When it comes to inventions in 
the sociological line, women have many valuable things to 
their credit, among them the Montessori method of teaching, 
and the introduction of school nurses in the publie sechoois 


of New York at the instigation of Miss Lillian D. Wald. 


OST of the facts in the foregoing article were gathered 

by Rev. Ada C. Bowles, of Gloucester, Mass., and were 
presented by 
ago, before the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, on the same occasion, mentioned a 
number of cases where women’s inventions had been patented 
under the names of their husbands, fathers or brothers; and 
Henry B. Blackwell, who was born in Bristol, England, said 
he remembered as a child hearing his father and mother talk- 
ing of a ship-builder who had made a fortune by following 


her in a very interesting lecture, some years 


his wife’s suggestion to use copper nails instead of iron ones 
Mrs. gave an 
amusing instance showing how a person may be fully con- 
vineced that no woman ean invent, while yet he is using wom- 
en’s inventions every day. She said: 

‘*‘T was out driving once with an old farmer in Vermont, 
and he said to me: 

‘**You women may talk of your rights, but why don’t you 


in the copper sheathing of the hulls. Rowles 


invent something?’ 

‘*T answered, ‘Your horse’s feed-bag and the shade over 
his head were both of them invented by women.’ 

‘*He said, ‘Do tell!’ And I do tell at every opportunity. 
I think it is good to tell these things.’’ 


SPOKE AS SHE FELT. 

Senator Lodge said of a lobbyist whose lobbying had failed: 

‘*He tried to accept defeat with urbanity, but consciously he 
showed his chagrin. Poor chap, he resembled Mrs. Smythe. 

‘*Mrs. Smythe called on a friend, expecting to be asked to 
stay for luncheon. But the friend didn’t ask her, and so Mrs. 
Smythe, secretly much disappointed and put out, rose to go. 

‘*She didn’t intend in the least to show her regret, but in- 
voluntarily, as she put out her hand she said: 

** *Well good-bye, Mrs. Luncheon.’ ’’ 


THE END OF THE DAY. 
(Continued from previous page.) 
to all our troubles, or even greatly increase our efficiency. 
have deep doubts on these points. 

But I know of nothing in principle against our having 
such a convention if it is organized FOR ENDS CONSONANT WITH 
OUR HISTORIC PURPOSE TO PRACTICE CHRISTIAN UNION, and for 
no other ends. Trusting the devotion of my brethren to these 
great ends, and relying upon their wisdom, I have leaned 
a convention. 


toward the side of such 


y= it becomes clearer each day that the displacing of 

informal mass meetings with a regularly organized dele- 
gate body furnishes just the occasion desired by the divisive 
forces to draw a definite line around their own constituency 
and develop a class consciousness like that of the anti-mis- 
sionary society faction whose alienation has become so com- 
plete that, for many years, a body of more than one hundred 
and fifty thousand Disciples have regarded themselves as in 
no sense a part of the main body of our people. 

Who of us does not feel the shame of this division of our 
forces? In whose heart has it not caused at least a mo- 
mentary doubt to arise as to the adequacy of our position 
as a basis for a reunited Church? How can we unite others 
when we are unable to unite ourselves? 

Here, then, is the essence of my present mood: I feel that 
no advantage claimed by the most ardent advocate of a dele- 
gate convention can compare in importance with the gravity 
of giving oceasion for another, and possibly a more serious, 
disaffection within our ranks. 

My fears may prove groundless, Mr. Editor, but I cannot 
think that the stake is worth the risk. 

HuGH MAcpoNnaLp. 
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FARM BOYS AND GIRLS, by Wil- 
liam A. McKeever. The author takes 
the spiritual point of view that the boys 
and girls that grow up on the farm-are 
worth more than the live stock, though 
the welfare of the latter has received 
most of the attention so far. The book 
is an exhaustive survey of all the forces 
that go to make up the development of 
the country boy or girl. Rural housing, 
rural libraries, the rural school, the ru- 
ral chureh, are a few of the interests 
treated. At the present time, when we 
are having an awakened interest in the 
rural life, and the rural church, a book 
like this is especially opportune. It is 
written in simple style and has more 
practical suggestions than any book for 
the country life that we have yet seen. 
(1912. Maemillan Company, New York. 
Price, $1.50 net. Pp. XVIII, 326.) 


SOCIALISM AND THE ETHICS OF 
JESUS, by Henry C. Vedder. The 
author undertakes a critical and _his- 
torical study of socialism and a com- 
parison of socialistic ethies with Chris- 
tian ethics. Though insisting upon his 
unbiased and critical attitude, he lapses 
at times into that of an advocate. The 
history of socialistic beliefs is well 
stated and the discrimination between 
various sections of the socialists of mod- 
ern times is a helpful one. There are 
different kinds of socialists as well as 
different kinds of Christians. Marxian 
socialists and other-worldly Christians 
would not agree. However, the author 
believes that the more spiritually minded 
socialists understand the ethies of Jesus 
better than the church has in days gone. 
He insists that there need be no in- 
consistency in a man being both a Chris- 
tian and a socialist. Thorough schol- 
arly work has been put into the book 
and it is one that will repay a second 
reading. (1912. Maemillan Company, 
New York. Price $1.50 net. Pp. XV, 
527.) 

FREE-WILL AND HUMAN  RE- 
SPONSIBILITY, by Herman Harrell 
Horne. This is a discussion of one of 
our modern philosophical issues in a 
style almost as simple and readable as 
that of William James. The standpoint 
of the author is that of a spiritual mon- 
ist. He traces the growth of the idea 
of freedom in human history and ar- 
gues from the increasing prevalence of 
the idea for its truthfulness. He shows 
many schools of thought divided over 
the issue but with increasing tendencies 
in the direction of the libertarian view. 
He defines the various conceptions of 
freedom and declares for a ‘‘limited’’ 
freedom. He marshals the arguments of 
determinism and meets them one by 
one. After this he states the arguments 
for his own point of view. He is 
stronger in attack than in construction 
but he has sueceeded in placing before 
the reader the bibliography of the sub- 
jeet and the various points of view. In 
the eourse of the book he relates his 
argument to the controversies of Armin- 
ians and Calvinists. (Macmillan, New 
York. Price, $1.50. Pp. XVI, 197.) 
SOCIAL PATHOLOGY, by Samuel 
George Smith, Ph. D., LL. D. The 
author is a member of the faculty of 
the University of Minnesota who has 
been honored by many of the leading 
organizations for social service. He 
diseusses the diseases of society and 
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finds them to be chiefly poverty, crime, 
insanity, and defective physical senses. 
Of these, poverty is given the larger 
consideration. In a single chapter is 


bulked other social failures such as 
drunkenness, suicide, immigration, di- 
voree, illegitimacy and _ prostitution. 


The book lacks balance and perspective 
in its allotment of space. Each of the 
social diseases first mentioned has sepa- 
rate treatment and the various curative 
agencies are discussed. Much valuable 
statistical matter is seattered through 
the book which makes it worthy a place 


in the social worker’s library. (1911. 
Maemillan Company, New York. Price, 
$2.00. Pp. VIII, 373.) 

SPIRITUAL SURGERY, by Oliver 


of addresses deliv- 
students in the 


Huekel. A volume 
ered before medical 
Christian Association meetings of the 
University of Pennsylvania. ‘The author 
uses the analogies of modern surgery to 
illustrate some of the great work of the 


Christian gospel. The addresses are 
fresh and _ suggestive. (New York, 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1912. 75c 


net. Pp. 109.) 


ASTROLOGY AND RELIGION 
AMONG THE GREEKS AND _ RO- 
MANS, by Franz Cumont. The book 
sets forth the historical evidence that 
the ancient superstition of astrology has 
been one of the most widely spread be- 
liefs and that it was prevalent among 
the higher classes in Greece and Rome. 
The effect of this belief is traced in 
theology, ethics and eschatology. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 1912. Pp. 
208.) 


THE SOCIAL ENGINEER, by Edwin 
L. Earp. Professor Earp is a teacher in 
Drew Theological Seminary. His book 
is to outline the social work of ministers 
more especially, though it relates itself 
to some other matters. The whole field 
of modern philanthropy open to the 
chureh is surveyed and the book teems 
with suggestions for practical work by 
the chureh. The book is one that should 
be upon the shelf of every up-to-date 
minister. (Eaton & Mains, New York. 
Price, $1.50 net. Pp. 326.) 

NEW THRILLS IN OLD CHINA, by 
Charlotte E. Hawes. Miss Hawes went to 
China as a teacher. She was connected 
with the Presbyterian mission at Wei 
Hsien, Shangtung. She was in China at 
the time of the Boxer ontbreak, and 
barely escaped with her life. She re- 
turned to China after the Boxer out- 
break was suppressed, and had a share 
in re-establishing the work in Shang- 
tung. She was in China during the revo- 
lution. Miss Hawes has written a book 
that is interesting from the first page to 
the last, a book that deserves a wide 


reading. (George H. Doran Company, 
New York. $1.25 net.) 
THE BOY SCOUTS OF BERK- 


SHIRE, by Walter P. Eaton. (1912. W. 
A. Wilde Company, Boston. 320 pp. 
Price $1.00.) 

YOUNG HONESTY-POLITICIAN, by 
Bruce Barker. (1912. W. A.° Wilde 
Company, Boston. 318 pp. Price $1.00. 

LIEUTENANT RALPH OSBORN 
ABOARD A TORPEDO~ BOAT DE- 
STROYER, by Commander E. L. Beach. 
(1912. W. A. Wilde Company, Boston. 
342 pp. Price $1.50.) 
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SIX GIRLS GROWN UP, by Marion 
Ames Taggart. (1912. W. A. Wilg 
Company, Boston. 343 pp. Price, $159) 

These are good examples of a new jn. 
venile literature that is growing up 
which introduces growing boys and gj 
to the world they are shortly to enter 
Nothing unwholesome enters these books 
and they serve admirably to cultivate 
reading habits in the home. 


THE MAN WITH THE PITCHER 
by John F. Genung. The Christmas 
story is retold with some fictitious ep. 
bellishments. (New York, T. Y. Upoy. 
ell Company, 1912. Pp. 92.) 





From Near and Far 











Ammonia bombs are being tried ow 
on some of the national forests for the 
purpose of extinguishing forest fires 
They are said to have worked well in 
the case of brush fires where the fire. 
fighters find difficulty in getting near 
enough to the burning area to beat out 
the flames. Each bomb exploded will ex. 
tinguish fire in a circle of about five 
yards in diameter. 

Brand Whitlock, formerly of Chieagy 
and for the last several years mayor of 
Toledo, is the man most prominently 
mentioned for appointment as minister 
to Belgium. Mr. Whitlock before enter- 
ing politics gained success as a writer 
and if appointed will add another name 
to the growing list of authors to be hou- 
ored by the Wilson administration. 

The theory that woman is crowding 
man out of the educational field has been 
exploded, according to Mrs. Ella Flagg 


Young, superintendent of Chicago's 
schools. She says that while influences 


tend to keep men from the elementary 
field, the ideal is to have as many men 
as women in the high schools and insti- 
tutions of higher education. 

A memorial in celebration of the ter- 
centenary of the departure of the Pil- 
grims from Southampton for America 
was unveiled at Southampton, England, 
recently, by Walter Hines Page, the 
United States ambassador. It is a col- 
umn erected on the site of the pier from 
which they embarked on the Mayflower. 

The Bell Telephone Company at- 
nounced it will distribute bonuses ag- 
gregating $25,000 among the woman em- 
ployes who remained loyal to the com- 
pany during the recent strike of tele 
phone operators and maintenance men. 
According to the company 833 employes 
will participate in the rewards. 

Galveston is to have a great dry dock 
and a thirty-foot channel in whieh large 
vessels can turn easily. It is anticipated 
that after a time ocean-going ships will 
be built there.” The gulf is seeing ® 
brisk rivalry as the opening of the Pam- 
ama Canal draws near. 

Blame for immorality among young 
girls of Wisconsin was placed principally 
on their parents by Dr. C. A. Harper, 
secretary of the state board of health, 
in testifying before the special legisl- 
tive vice committee at its first session at 
Madison last week. 

A decided movement of city men # 
the country is raising the value of New 
England’s abandoned farm lands, for 
which there is now a brisk demand. 

‘““To Make the Best Better’ was the 
motto adopted for the 1913 Cook County 
Teachers’ Institute, just held at the Chi- 
eago Normal School. 
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Pr TRIUMPHING OVER TRIBULATION. 
girls Rev. 7:14; Jas. 1:1-12. 

— It is Christianity, says Friedrich Paulsen, 
books t has engraven upon the hearts of men 

tivate the truth that “suffering is an essential 


phase of human life. This truth really es- 
caped the Greeks. They were familiar with 
suffering, but only as a fact which ought 


istmas sot to be. Their philosophers, at least, 
S em never got beyond this view; although the 
Crow- tragie poets divined its deeper meaning. 


(hristianity has taught us to appreciate suf- 
fering; suffering is not merely a brutal fact, 
bat essential to the perfect development of 
the inner man: suffering withdraws the 
sul from too complete devotion to the tem- 
r poral and perishable; it is the antidote to 
nity and the love of show; it is, in Chris- 
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our zeal for justice. We must also 
with things as we find them, even if 
dislike their appearance. 

The history of Christianity illustrates the 
power of faith to triumph over tribulation. 
“These are they that have come out of 
great tribulation.” Among the early Chris- 
tians were many who misconceived the doc- 


trine of suffering and needlessly exposed 
themselves to martyrdom. They did not 


see that it is as immoral to incur danger 
where duty does not demand it as it is 
to run away from the place of duty to avoid 
danger. But rashness was not character- 
istie of all the early disciples. There were 
many who met the situation with wisdom 
and dignity. They did not court martyr. 


dom. They were Christians and they were 
ready to take the consequences of their 
faith. One of these could utter the words, 


“Tam a Christian,” when he knew the pen- 
alty was death. A religion the first article 
of whose creed is, “I believe in being com- 
fortable first, last, and all the time,” will 
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of the fruits of tribulation. He assumes 
that his readers will be steadfast in the 
practice of the Christian virtues. It is com- 
paratively easy to give verbal assent to the 
articles of the Christian religion. It is the 


assent of daily conduct that is needed. The 
easy life is unfavorable to such assent. 
There is a tiresome monotony about the 
work of civilization. By nature we like 
adventure. There is a gambler in every 
one of us. The seeming heartlessness of 
nature and the social order that forces us 


to prolonged and wearisome labors may ap- 
pear to be something very different when 
we come to the full measure of the stature 
of intelligence and virtue. Through tribu- 
lation we learn to be steadfast in the pur- 
suit of what is distinctly human and Chris- 
tian. 
A SPECTRUM VICTORY. 
A new victory has been achieved by the 
spectrum—the little strip of colors made 
by a beam of light passing through a tri- 
angular piece of glass—a victory that is 
































tian phrase, the great means of education never triumph in this world. When it needs almost as remarkable as spectrum analysis 
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he causes and 
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teagy teaching of Christianity that we should love tent upon what he is doing. He has great ¢st two thousand one hundred and fifty de- 
=> or neighbor, and believing that love re- difficulties to overcome but inasmuch as he 8&Tees. 
ently wes difficulties from the way and makes makes no complaint and has no exciting af ; —_ ; : 
uster iie pleasant, we set about being Christians stories to tell of thrilling experiences with Chicago is the most moral of the world’s 
nter by joining with others in putting away the the enemies of the faith, we set him down great cities, according to the opinion of 
Titer ignorance and superstition and selfishness» as a commonplace person. We are so ig- ‘Jecob Hopkins, judge ot the municipal 
name shih we hold responsible for the greater norant of the virtues that constitute the “morals court in Chicago, who is traveling 
| grt of human misery. But is it possible heroes of the faith that we are unable to iM Europe accompanied by Charles Stilwell, 
be te rid the world of pain and suffering of discover them apart from the accessories master in chancery. “Dissolute women,” said 
wery kind? No sane man believes that of place and power. Our hero worship is Judge Hopkins recently, “abound in the 
ding itis. Then wisdom instructs us to make the worship of something else than the streets of London, Paris, Berlin and even 
been the best of the unpleasant aspects of ex- hero. New York in numbers not imagined in Chi- 
‘lage istence. We must not abate in the least James emphasizes steadfastness as one (ago. 
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the Decalogue’ 


Sunday School Lesson, September 21 


In the Mount With God. 

The Divine Monologue had _ concluded. 
After the Voice of thunder, the flash of light- 
ning, the noise of the trumpet and the smok- 
ing mountain, a suggestive silence. Tremu- 
lous with anxiety the multitude feared some 
unbearable demonstration of Jehovah’s 
power. They plead for mediation. Let 
Moses speak with God and communicate his 
will to them (20:19). There is a point be- 
yond which the human understanding can 
not go. There is a sense cs the supernatural 
that overawes to the point of oppression and 
depression. The Israelites had witnessed so 
startling a disclosure of the presence of the 
Eternal that they were terrified and plead 
for relief. Acquaintance with God dissi- 
pates doubt and removes fear. Moses had 
been receiving instruction. He was learning 
that Divine Majesty is perfectly consonant 
with fellowship. He had learned that power 
directed by love and merey is not to be 
dreaded but invited. Hear him seeking to 
restore calm in the hearts of the people: 
“Fear not: for God is come to prove you.’ 
“And Moses drew near unto the thick dark- 
ness where God was.” Behind the vail in 
companionship with the Holy and_ loving 
God he was instructed. None had before en- 
joyed such intimacy with the mysteries of 
the spiritual world. 

Directions for worship and service were 
divinely given. A true political, social and 
religious economy was unfolded. (Chap’s 
21-32). It was but an application of the 
Ten Commandments to every-day life. The 
divine architect presented the plan for the 
Tabernacle and directions for its building. 

Spiritual growth and national progress 
must be methodical. There is no accident in 
development. It follows well-defined and un- 
changing laws. In the Mount with God 
come the deepest revealings of his holy will. 
It is when hidden away from the things of 
sense, behind the veil, alone with God that 
we come to our own. By the new and living 
way we boldly enter the Mount because he 
has forever declared through sacrificial love 
that none need fear his wrath who have 
accepted his love. 

Wanted, a God! 

A consciousness of the need of God is in- 
effaceably written in the very nature of 
man. The very vastness of the universe, the 
uncertainties, intricacies, perplexities and 
perils of life, all call for God. A sense of 
ill desert when violating the conscience, the 
thought of duty and destiny, the yearning 
hope for the life beyond, ali these insist upon 
the fact of God. And the people who heard 
the Voice from the cloud veil of Sinai won- 
dered at the silence that followed. Their ap- 
pointed mediator brought no message. They 
grew restless. A month passed and then 
successive days followed with neither voice 
nor vision that told of Jehovah. Why linger 
longer under the shadows of Sinai? But 
how advance with no evidencé that the Won- 
der-Worker of yesterday would guide them? 
They remembered the gods of Egypt. They 
remembered the feasts and the gratification 
of appetite. It was an easy religion. Then 
too tradition had handed down to them the 
Babylonian methods of worship. Here the 
religious impulse could have expression and 
at the same time sinful desire have sanction. 
Since leaving Egypt they had been under 
severe restraint. The very austerities of the 
new regime brought about a reaction. “Up, 
make us gods that shall go before us,” liter- 
ally “Make us a god that shall go before us.” 
They wanted a god who would be manage- 
able and who would at the same time satisfy 
the religious consciousness. The demand 
for a visualized god still obtains. Look out! 
you may be nearer idolatry than you think. 

Mood of the Mob. 

A mob is devoid of reverence: “As for this 
Moses.” It was disrespectful. The “People 
gathered themselves together.” It was a 
Sunday-school Lesson for 


Exodus 32. 
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mob. Nothing is so insistent, so unreason- 
ing, so assertive, so clamorously determined 
as a mob. That was what Aaron saw. Now 
there is only one way to deal with a mob. 
It must be met not with biank cartridges but 
with uncompromising command, and then-- 
with lead. Temporizing means defeat. Com- 
promise is surrender. When the laws of 
God are at stake there can be nothing but 
imperatives. Aaron lost his chance when he 
determined on a policy of conciliation. He 
consented. “Happy is he who condemneth 
not himself in the thing which he alloweth.” 

Co-operation is the Offspring of Consent. 

“We first endure, then pity, then em- 
brace.” The poet was writing a true record 
of human experience. The consent of Aaron 
was followed by co-operation. Probably he 
intended to indulge their wish for a visible 
god and then impress them that this image 
must represent to them Jehovah. “Break 
off the golden earrings,” better translated 
“Take off the golden earrings.” Perhaps 
after all they would not give them and then 
he would have met their wish and gained 
favor and could more wisely direct them. 
If he so soliloquized he reckoned without his 
host. Much as they loved their ornaments 
there were other things they wanted ever 
more. The fragrance of the feast and the 
pleasure of various self-indulgences were in 
mind. 

Out of the mould came the unpolished 
image of a calf. Then the graving tool per- 
fected it and Aaron presented it to the peo- 
ple and said: “These be thy gods, O Israel.” 
Correctly rendered it reads, “This is thy god, 
O Israel, which brought tnee up out of the 
land of Egypt.” He has not yielded all. He 
will now give the whole matter its rightful 
turn and erect an altar to Jehovah and thus 
impress them that this image is but the out- 
ward symbol of the presence of him whom 
they have seen in the pillar of cloud and fire. 
Why a calf? Because this was the symbol 
of deity both in Egypt and Babylonia. Both 
“Apis” of Memphis and “Mnevis” of Heli- 
opolis, would suggest it. The emblem of 
divine power in Babylon was the winged and 
human-headed bull. 

It is easy to uncage a lion but hard to 
corral him when once cvt. One man can 
easily start the waters flowing over the levee, 
but an army will find it hard to stop the 
flood. Aaron found himself utterly helpless 
to turn the sensual tide, which in the name 
of religious worship, had set in. He had 
unwittingly helped on the thing he doubt- 
less hoped to hinder. You cannot mix oil 
and water. Light and darkness refuse to 
intermingle. Jehovah worship, which means 
self-respect and communion with God, 
has nothing in common with mere religious 
ceremonial that seeks to appear true while 
it uses the cloak of religion to cover its 
own iniquity. 

The Pleasure Passion. 

The world’s destroying idol has always 
been the pleasure passion. It amounts to a 
frenzy. It will brook no restraint. It will 
override all counsel. It will stop at almost 
no crime when once it is in control. Hence 
defaleations, divorces, disaster and despair. 
Hence the Florence Crittenton Homes and 
White Slave Commissions. The calf in real- 
ity symbolized the devil of unholy desire. 

“And they rose up early on the morrow 
and offered burnt offerings,” knowing that 
they were in reality preparing for the feast, 
since the most of the offering was not burned 
up but used for food. “They brought peace 
offerings.” They would placate their god 
before they committed their sin. Their sem- 
blance of worship was short. Counterfeits 
of religion are short lived. “The people sat 
down to eat and to drink and rose up to 
play.” They hurried through their pre- 
tended devotions to come to the real thing 
in mind. Going to church Sunday morning 
to take off the curse of Sunday afternoon 
revelry does not long deceive anybody. It 
simply won’t work. A young Italian in 
Fitchburg married a Catholic who was ex- 
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ceedingly particular about attending Sy). 
day morning mass but after that made jij, 
miserable for her husband. It was noted by 
a minister who bought fruit at his stagg 
that the Italian stopped going to chur 
and he asked why. “Vat’s use goin chureh 
Sunday morning an den raise hell aij 
afternoon.” He was right. @ 
ing through the motions is not worshipping. 


“God is not Mocked.” 


What folly to think we can deceive God, 
He knows our very thoughts. Jehovah 
pauses in the instruction of Moses and makes 
known the doings down in the 
Already the Decalogue had been broken into 
a thousand fragments by these idolaters 
(Verses 7-9). God proposed a visitation of 
punishment. The narrative is _ intensely 
human. The language here employed is uged 
by way of accommodation to human under. 


standing. We are not for a moment to sup 
pose God is swayed by human i 


What is designed to be taught is the ineyit. 
able antagonism of Holy God to sin. The 
“waxing hot of his wrath” (verse 11) means 
that his whole nature revolts against unholy 
conduct. He can not look on sin with other 
than abhorrence. As light is the antithesis 
of darkness so is Holiness of sin. 

We have here a blessed lesson on the 
power of intercession. Moses appealed to 
the promises and to the koly covenant. He 
made no apology for the sins committed. He 
recognized the righteousness of divine in- 
dignation. Then we read: “Jehovah re 
ented of the evil he had thought to do unto 
1is people.” Does God propose to do evil! 
Of course not. What we are to understand 
is clearly that the judgments which would 
naturaly have followed evil doing were 
averted through the intercession of Moses. 
God’s attitude never changes toward sin and 
righteousness. It is our attitude toward 
him that makes it appear to us that he 
changes. 

Demolition of the Decalogue. 


Moses hastened to the camp. He was met 
by Joshua. He discovered that the wild 
orgy had amounted to a revolution. Thete 
was an insurrection and nothing but sum- 
mary dealing with it could put it down. He 
was no man to temporize or compromise. He 
handled the situation with vigor. He stool 
before the people and in token of the uncon 
scionable wickedness of which they had been 
guilty he broke in pieces the golden calf, 
burned it with fire until it was caleined 
with heat and could be ground to powder. 
The ashes were cast into the brook that had 
been called from the rock by the wand of 
mystery and the ple were compelled to 
eat and drink of the water But the revolu- 
tion and the rebellion was on. hot and hard. 
Three thousand of the ring leaders in the 
movement fell before order was restored. It 
was a striking example of the consequence 
of breaking the commandments. The “De 
molition of the Decalogue” by Moses was 
merely the breaking of the stone on which it 
was written. The real demolition was the 
deliberate violation of the spirit of the law. 
The indignation of Moses was not 
Nowhere does the splendor of his character 
so shine forth as when after the putting 
down of the rebellion he went st 
to God and offered himself to become & sae 
rifice for those people. He confessed theit 
sin. Then he volunteered himself to take 
the punishment if he might. 

“Yet now if thou wilt forgive—and if not, 
blot me, I pray thee out of thy book whieh 
thou hast written.” He was willing to suffer 
in their stead. But God did not accept the 
vicarious punishment proposed. There is 
only One whose sacrifice is accepted for the 
sins of another, that is Jesus Christ. It 
was a great act of self-devotion. It was @ 
expression of masterful magnanimity that 
thrills us as we read it. There are no 4 
able apologies for apostasy. Better 
edge our transgressions and repent of uf 
sins. 

Whatever we place above and before God 
Almighty is simply the golden-calf-sin 
peated. Friends, relatives, appetite, La 
ure, wealth, fame, art, learning—none 
these things can take first place in thought 
and life without a “Demolition of the ar 
logue” with all the dire consequences. PH 
will visit their sin upon them.” Verse 
We cannot trifle with the co 
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[ Disciples Table Talk 


‘ana University’s Bible Chair. 

The executive committee of the Bible 
dair of the Christian churches of Indiana an- 
pounces that it has just closed an option for 
a permanent home for the chair. The terms 
of the option made it necessary to raise 
$10,000 by August 15. Joseph C. Todd, finan- 
cial secretary, raised $6,000 in various Chris- 
tian church pulpits in the state and a friend 

t up the remainder for the property, which 
js located at Kirkwood and Indiana avenue. 
The chair is to be established for Christian 
Church students attending Indiana  Uni- 
versity. 

Last Appeal of the Silver Jubilee Year. 

R. M. Hopkins, National Sunday-school 
Secretary, writes that he is sending out “the 
last appeal of this good year 1912-13 to the 
Sunday-schools for their offerings for home 
missions.” This is the twenty-fifth year the 
American Society has made a eall upon the 
Sunday-schools for assistance in the work to 
be done in the home land. It was hoped at 
the Louisville convention last fall that the 


Sunday-schools would raise $50,000) as a 


special Jubilee offering. It seems now that 
they will not raise that amount, but it is 
boped that they will contribute at senat 
$40,000. This, together with other gifts t iat 
have come in for the maintenance of the Sun- 
day-school work will make the offering very 


near $50,000, but the school offerings must 
reach at least $40,000. There are 2,165 Sun- 
day-schools to date that have contributed 
$35,058.46 (to August 20). In the six weeks 
that remain the schools must respond with 
$4,341.54. Last year during the month of Sep- 
tember alone the Sunday-schools sent 
$2,370.75. There are 901 Sunday-schools that 
contributed last year that have not been heard 
from this year, and from all of these 1s 
wked an offering during the month of Septem- 
ler. While the books for the year will close on 
the usual date, the convention will be held 
two weeks earlier than usual and it is 
highly desirable that all offerings be sent in 
w promptly in September possible. 
Offerings reaching the secretary late in the 
month will with difficulty find a place in 
the Toronto report. 


as 


Nebraska Christian Missionary Society. 
The following are the newly elected officers 
af the Nebraska state society: President, 
(. F. Stevens, of Beatrice; vice-president, H. 
(. Williams, Fairfield; recording secretary, 
M. E. Miller, Clay Center; treasurer, Alice 
Wood, Lincoln; corresponding secretary, W. 
A Baldwin, Bethany; field secretary and 
evangelist, E. M. Johnson, Bethany; super- 
intendent Bible-school department, L. C. 
Oherlies; superintendent Endeavor depart- 
ment, E. M. Johnson. H. H. Harmon was 
dected chairman of the board. A cabinet 
was chosen consisting of the officers of the 
bard and Clarence E. Lemmon of Ashland, 
representing the district secretaries. This 
abinet will meet monthly, and will transact 
Wusiness in the absence of the governing 
bard, which meets but twice a year, in ad- 
dition to the convention meetings. The pul- 
it supply of the state assists churches to 

Ministers and helps ministers to get 
Hoperly located. The members consist of 
1. H. Currie, L. C. Oberiies, E. G. King and 
W. A. Baldwin ex officio. 


Albion, Il, Church Moving Forward. 
The church at Albion, Ill., will crown the 
years’ service of their pastor, Thos. J. 
Clark, by beginning their new building this 
month. About $14,000 will be expended in 
enterprise, of which $12,000 has already 
teen pledged. A noteworthy fact about the 
Wagregation at Albion is that they work 
“the summer time, and when their pastor 
Saway! Mr. Clark has been spending the 
st two months in the north recuperating 
the illness, and each Sunday of this time 
People at Albion have added to their 
Cask ; ion list for the new building. Mr. 
is still another evidence that Osler was 
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wrong when he said—if Osler really said 
it—that a man ceases to be useful at fifty. 
Though the Albion pastor has a record of 
twenty-two years at Vincennes, Ind., and 
one of fourteen at Bloomington, Ind., he is 
still young and active in his fifth year in 
the Illinois town. 


To Teach in Beirut. 
Floyd Price Willett, son of Professor Wil- 
lett, sails on September 6 to begin his in- 


structional work in the Syrian Protestant 
College, Beirut, Syria. This institution, 


founded under the auspices of the American 





Floyd Price Willett. 


Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, is now an independent missionary 


school, the largest in the Turkish empire, and 
one of the most important institutions in the 


world. The faculty numbers about one 
hundred, and the student body, which in- 
cludes Turks, Arabs, Druses, Maranites, 


Greeks, Syrians, Copts and Cevantines of all 
types, runs to about a thousand. Mr. Wil- 
lett has promised to write for The Christian 
Century a series of descriptive and illus- 
trated articles dealing with various phases 
of life in the country to which he goes. 


We Take Off Our Hat To— 

Joseph C. Todd his persistent 
work in bringing to a successful issue 
the Indiana State University Bible 
Chair campaign. 


for 


Floyd Price Willett, who becomes in- 
structor in the Syrian Protestant Col- 
lege, Beirut, Syria, thus following in 
the footsteps of his father as a teacher 
of the Old Testament. 1] 

Leslie Wolfe, Dr. W. N. Lemmon and 
J. B. Daugherty, whose work is meet- 
ing with pronounced success in the 
Philippines. 


The church at Albion, Ill., which, dur- 
ing the two months’ absence of its 
pastor, raised several thousand dollars 
for its building fund. 

Cole Younger, who, though advanced 
in years, has become a Christian. 

Claris Yeuell, who is leading in the 
practice of church unity at Markle, Ind. 

All the Sunday-school superintend- | 

| 
| 


ents who are planning for a Rally Day. 
The pastors who are rallying their 
great church ex- || 
tension offering next Sunday. 
The preachers who have left their | 





nets and come home to catch men. 
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W. A. Barnes Passes Away. 

W. A. Barnes, office editor and financial 
manager for “The Christian,” published at 
Saint John, N. B., passed away July 14, 1913, 
after a brief illness. For many years Mr. 
Barnes was connected with the paper, and 
W. H. Harding, the editor, testifies to his 
fine Christian character. Concerning his 
loyalty to duty Ellis B. Barnes, brother of 
the deceased, speaking at the funeral serv- 
ice gave eloquent testimony: “In season 
and out of season, in days of prosperity, and 
in days of gloom, through evil and good re- 
port he was at the post of duty. In a very 
real he heeded the admonition of the 
apostle, ‘Having done all to stand’ His was 
the joy of remaining firm in days when 
fortune smiled upon the cause he loved, the 


sense 


joy also that came because of devotion to 
cuty in days when discouragements befell, 
such as came to the Master when ‘many of 


his disciples went back and walked no more 
with him.’ I believe that more courage is 
needed to stand by an unpopular cause than 
to face the hail of death when the Old 
Guard wavers and falls, for then glory and 
a nation’s plaudits wait on the valor of the 
brave. But to remain true when no laurel 
wreath is promised, when no applause will 
be heard, when even one’s name may be cast 
out as evil, when the sole reward is the sat- 
isfaction of duty done, and the hope that 
the incompleteness of life here shall be per- 
fected over there this s true Christian 
courage which in large measure our brother 


possessed. He was one of a few who stood 
in line with his comrades, determined to 
hold high a banner that should fall only 


When the hands had lost their cunning in the 
mystery of death.” 


Progress in the Philippine Islands. 
Medical work at Manila, P. I. during the 
month of June has something to show for 
its serv ice: Patients treated, 584; surgical 
operations, 21; surgical treatments, 114; 1 
out of town patient visited; 17 visits in citv; 
14 patients occupied the 5 hospital beds. 
That the hospital is appreciated by the 
Manila people is indicated by the fact that 


the sum of $463.50 was given by them dur- 
ing June toward this work. ( 


A chapel is be- 
a Banos. Ciriaco Maglaya 
and wife have purchased a hand organ and 
have gone at their own expense to the 
Island of Masbate to do mission work. At 
Manila, during June, six baptisms are re- 
ported, ten at other points. The average at- 
tendance at the Central Sunday-school was 
115; at Loreto Street, 66: at Singalong 
Street, 45. Leslie Wolfe, Dr. W. N. Lem. 
mon and J. B. Daugherty are leading in the 
Philippine work. ; , 


ing erected at Los 


That N. B.-A. $10,000. 


“Already offerings from individuals and 
from Sunday-schools in almost every section 
of the country have come in response to the 
appeal of the National Benevolent Associa- 
tion for ten thousand dollars in supplemental 
Easter offerings.” writes an N. B. A. secre- 
tary. first responses are appre- 
ciated and encouraging, but all the friends 
of the Association who can do so. are urged 
to send in at last one dollar; and Sunday- 
schools everywhere that have not yet made 
contribution this year are asked to “make 
it unanimous” for the widow and the orphan, 
by sending one of their regular weekly 
offerings before September 15. This will put 
these schools in the report for the year. 
The officers of the Association are at 2955 
N. Euclid avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


These 


English Delegates at Toronto. 

Leslie W. Morgan writes that the Disciple 
churches of England will be well represented 
at Toronto. Mr. and Mrs. F. Coop and 
of Southport, will be in attendance, also 
and Mrs. R. Geo. Quiggin, of Birkenhead, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Versey and two 
daughters, of Swindon. Mr. Quiggin will 
seek a church in Colorado, New Mexico, or 
California following the convention, whither 
he is going for the sake of his mother and 
sister. Mr. Versey has accepted a call to 
Cadillac, Michigan, after nearly twenty 
years’ faithful ministry in England. 


son, 
Mr. 
and 
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Cole Younger Becomes Christian. 

The monotony of the newsless August days 
has been relieved by an event that has in it 
much human interest: Cole Younger, of the 
James Brothers’ bandit gang of early days, 


has become a church member. In an 
evangelistic meeting of Disciples held at Lees 
Summit, Mo., by O. E. Hamilton, Mr. 
Younger came forward and declared he was 
going to change his manner of life. The 
story of Younger’s conversion is hardly as 
intense as are those of Harold Begbie’s 
“Twice-Born Men,” but it is certainly in- 


teresting reading. 

“Why, I ran barefoot all over where these 
streets are,” Younger said to a reporter who 
visited him after his conversion. “There 
was no Lees Summit then. This was called 
Big Cedar postoffice, and Doctor Lee kept it. 
My father owned ten thousand acres of land 
in this county and we lived just north of 
where we are sitting now. And I ranged 
here as a boy. And now, to realize what’s 
in my heart, and how sincere I am, you must 
have some understanding of how thankful I 
am to God that He has, in His bountiful 
merey, preserved me and brought me back 
here, safe and sound, after all I’ve been 
through, to spend my last 
to by the women of my own family and 
cheered by the laughter and love of children. 
The feeling has been growing on me strong 
these last years that my mother’s prayers 
were being answered and that God was lead- 
ing me by the hand, and so I have just 
given my heart to him and I ‘feel that the 


years ministered | 


sins of my past are blotted out and that I | 


am a child of God. 

“I've led an adventurous, 
Younger continued. “The war brought on 
hate and strife and _ killing around here. 
They murdered my father when I 
schoolboy and I was launched into a life 
of reprisals and shooting and rough riding, 
winding up with twenty-five years in prison. 
Now, my folks were all Christians; | 
brought up in a Christian home. And now 
I am an old man, seventy next January, and 
I've come, by God’s mercy, back to this very 
spot where I spent my childhood, to end my 
Now I am a Christian. I’ve accom- 
plished one of the things I set out to do at 
any rate, and the greatest of them. You 
know my great-grandfather on my mother’s 
side, Robert Fristoe, founded the Baptist 
Church at Knoxville, Tenn., and his 
Thomas Fristoe, was a Baptist minister in 
Howard county, Missouri, for fifty years. 

“There was nothing sensational about my 
conversion,” said Younger, talking of his re 
cent act. “I merely took a step that I have 
intended boyhood, and that I 
have been preparing to take for several 
years. And now that I have taken it I am 
going to live right up to it, minute 
from now on to the end.” 


Unity at Markle, Ind. 

Claris Yeuell, Markle, Ind., 
“Journal” of Markle, Ind., which contains 
the following account of what the churches 
there are doing toward crystalizing the unity 
sentiment abounding in their midst. The 
plan is quite suggestive and could be put 
into operation in some other communities. 
“The first of a series of quarterly union 
church services of the four congregations of 
Markle was conducted Sunday in the Rock 
Creek township capital, Rev. L. E. Le- 
of the Christian church and Rey. L. E. Le- 
Master of the M. E, denomination deliver- 
ing sermons during the day. Union services 
will be held in the future once during each 
quarterly period of the year. Sermons Sun- 
day were delivered from the Church of the 
Brethren and Evangelical structures. Rev. 
Yeuell spoke in the Evangelical church and 


turbulent life,” 


days. 


son, 


to take since 


every 


sends us the 


Rev. LeMaster occupied the pulpit of the 
Church of the Brethren. Large attendances 
were reported at each church. For some 


time plans have been quietly made by Mar- 
kle pastors preparatory to conducting union 
services, and Sunday the first of the united 
worships was held in Markle. The practice 
of holding union services of all denomina- 
tions is fast becoming the vogue in central 
states and the church workers of Markle 
huve recognized their value.” 
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CALLS. 
Thos. N. Plunkett, Snyder, to Santa Anna, T 
Texas. CHG c 
Z. O. Doward, Eugene, to Albany, Ore. Neck ae Cat necggme want hasta ines O eva 
Edward Priest, Ottumwa, Ia. teva mere Ee C 
E. B. Quick, Shelby, O kK 
Sampson Cox, Birdseye, to Vevay, Ind. P 
W. W. Johnson, Clymer, Pa., to La Belle OWLDEN Sweet Tone L 
View, 0. ar Sounding N 
C. F. Evans, Santa Clara Mission, Dayton, FOR ar ——_— W. 
0. F 
H. G. Hurrell, Rushsylvania, 0. AMERICAN BELL & FOUNDRY CO., NORTHVILLE. mica, i] 
R 
a he i 
A. T. Ainsworth, Woodbine, Ia. Effective | pymnals, Books, Bibles. L 
in October. , y The Evan. Pub. Co., Chicago, Han 
W. H. Trainum, Plymouth, Ind. Effective 126; 
Sept. 1. Li 
Geo. H. Nicol, Red Oak, Ia. The Bethany System Gral 
H. M. Hall, Uniontown, Pa. Effective of Sunday School M 
Sept. 12. a Bro' 
M. W. Nethercutt, Moweaqua, III. Literature . 
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1869 


HUBERT G. SHEARIN, A. 


Catalog to the Secretary. 





HAMILTON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY. 


The Junior College for Women of Transylvania University. 


1913 


M., Ph. D. (Yale), President. 
High School graduates complete 


course admits without examination to Eastern ] 


course in two years. A shorter preparatory 
colleges. Cultural surroundings and scholarly ideals. 
Faculty and officers nuniber thirty-four. Eight teachers for Music, Expression, Art, and ( 
Domestic Science. All courses standardized. ( 
Five modern buildings, steam heat, gas, and electricity. Distilled water. Library. Gym- 
nasium. - Laboratories. Guarded home life. 
Forty-fifth session begins September 8, 1913. Room reservation in progress. Write for 











DISCIPLES 


WHO EXPECT 


STATE CO 


AT 


Jacksonville, Ills., Sept. 8-11, 1911 


SHOULD TRAVEL VIA THE 


WABASH 


Train No, 17, leaving Chicago at 11 


Jacksonville, arriving at 7:15 a. m. 


F. H. TRISTRAM, Assistant Gen’l Passenger Agent 


Special chair cars or sleepers provided for parties, 


OF CHRIST. 


TO ATTEND THE 


NVENTION 









:43 every night, carries through service to 


68 W. Adams St., Chicago 
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Among courses based on the recommendatic 


Atmosphere. Adequate Equipment. 


COLLEGE OF MISSIONS 





COLLEGE OF MISSIONS 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA——— 


A Residential Graduate School for the Special Preparation of Missionary Candidates 
for— — 


Home and F oreign Fields 


(1) The Sevence of Missions, (2) History of Missionary Expansion, (3) History of Foregn 
Mission Fields, (4) Anthropology and Ethnology, (5) Science and Philosophy of Religion, (°) 
History and Comparison of Religions, (7) Biblical Literature, History and Interpretation, (5) ae 
sentials of Christianity, (9) Ethnic Philosophy and Literature, (10) The Social Sciences, (1!) 
Medicine and Hygiene, (12) Kindergarten and Domestic Science, (13) Science of Education, 
(14) Philology and Phonetics, (15) Languages of Mission Fields. 


Advanced Courses for Missionaries on Furlough; Facilities for Special Research; 
Department of American Missions; Workers prepared for Rural Ministry 2nd fer 
service among Foreign Peoples of American Cities. Cultured Home Life. Scholarly 
Moderate Expenses. 

STUDENTS RECEIVED FROM ALL BOARDS AND COMMUNIONS. 
Next Session Opens Wednesday, September 17. 
Catalogue Mailed Upon Application. 


CHARLES T. PAUL, wuenieeal, or H. C. HURD, Registrar 
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EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala.; S. P. Spiegel, evangelist. 
Crystal Springs, Ark.; Chas. A. Chasteen, 
nj list. 

ae, Ark.; W. L. Ross, evangelist. 
Kilbourne, Ill.; Joel Burgess, evangelist 


> 


Palmyra, Ill.; L. E. 
L. Vawter, evangelist; 50; continuing. 


North Mokane, Mo., H. S. Weaver, pastor; 


w. E. Harlow, evangelist; 34; continuing. 
Forest City, Ark., Roy J. 
1. E. Stout, evangelist; 10; continuing. 


Rorkford, Ill., W. B. Clemmer, pastor; G. 


L. Snively, evangelist; 24; continuing. 

Lees Summit, Mo., J. 
Hamilton and the 
126; closed. 


Ladonia, Tex., H. L. Clinkinbeard, pastor; 


Graham McMurray, evangelist. 
Moimouth, Ill., D. E. 
Brown and Daugherty, evangelists. 


Chase, pastor; C. R. 


King, pastor; 
g 


T. Webb, pastor; 


Stewarts, evangelists; 


Hughes, pastor; 
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Blooming Grove, Tex., Webb Evangelistic 
Company, evangelists. 

Hedrick, Ia., R. B. Hyten, pastor; Small 
and Youtz, evangelists. 

White’s Run, Ky., E. B. Motley, pastor; 
C. O. Woodward, evangelist. 

Hatches Mills, Ind., A. M. Hootman, evan- 
gelist; 12; closed. 

Detroit, Tex., J. T. Ogle, pastor, preach- 
ing; 28; closed. 

Lis, Ill., B. W. 
closed. 

Newport News, Va., 
Company, evangelists. 

Van Alstyne, Tex., E. H. Holmes, pastor; 
John W. Marshall, evangelist; 20; con- 
tinuing. 

Moweaqua IIl., M. W. Nethercutt, pastor; 
W. G. McColley, evangelist. 

Shelby, Ind., C. J. Sharp, evangelist; 106; 
closed. 


Tate, evangelist; 26; 


Organ Evangelistic 


PE 


Seswews eek EN MEERA, 
years’ faithful ministry in E 


ater nearly 


twenty 
ngland. 
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DEDICATIONS. 
Kingsville, Tex., D. T. Stanley, pastor; 


J. C. Mason, dedicator; September. 


Knoxville, Ia., C. H. Mattox, pastor; G. 
L. Snively, dedicator; Sept. 14. 
Shelby, Ind., C. J. Sharp, dedicator. 


BUILDING PLANS AND IMPROVE- 
MENTS. 


Sulphur Spring, Tex. Plans accepted for 
new building. 

Dallas, Tex., Mission in Northeast Dallas 
under construction. Ninth building of 
Disciples in city. 

Knox, Ind., Lyman E. Page, pastor; build- 
ing repaired and redecorated; reopened Aug. 
24. 

Fayetteville, Ark., First. L. D. Riddell, 
pastor; contract given for $20,000 build- 


ing. 





ORDERING THEM BY CARD. 


Church Extension Work. 


ro 


Collection Envelopes; one 


Offering. 








THE FOLLOWING SUPPLIES WILL BE SENT FREE FOR 
DISTRIBUTION AMONG THE MEMBERS OF YOUR CON- 
GREGATION TO EVERY PREACHER OR CORRESPONDENT 


1, “Hope and Realization.” An_ illustrated leaflet +elling 
what every Disciple of Christ should know abouy our > 


should be 
every member of the church previous to day of Annual 4 


3. Pastoral letters to be ordered only by the pastors. 


g Church Extension Offering Begins Sunday, September 7th 


THE CHURCH EXTENSION OFFERING IS THE LAST OF 
THE ANNUAL OFFERINGS DURING THIS MISSIONARY 
IT SHOULD BE THE JOY OF EVERY CHURCH TO 


YEAR. 
HELP, BECAUSE— 


in the hands of 


Only thirteen 








In ordering supplies of literature and for information, address 


GEO. W. MUCKLEY, 603 New England Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


1. The Board can answer now but one-third of the appeals 
because of lack of funds. 

2. Forty per cent of new churches organized must be helped 
to build by Church Extension loans. 

3. Every preacher knows that he can do no creditable work 

without proper equipment. 

out of 

Extension Loans have failed, which speaks well for the 

vitality of our Missions, 


1,621 churches aided by Church 












NO CHANGE OF CARS. 


September 4, 1913 


exclusive use of members going to convention. 


F. H. TRISTRAM, Asst. Gen’! Passgr. Agt. 
68 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


$14.60 TORONTO $14.60 


and Return, from Chicago 


on account of the 


International Convention Disciples of Christ 
September 30, 1913 


The WABASH 


is the DIRECT TORONTO LINE in connection with the CANADIAN PACIFIC RY. 


Through sleepers leave Chicago daily at 2:30 in the afternoon, arriving Toronto the following morning at 8:10; also leave 
Chicago at 11:30 in the evening arriving Toronto the following afternoon at 3:50 


Telephone Harrison 4500 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


ONLY ONE NIGHT ON THE ROAD AND 
BAGGAGE CHECKED THROUGH. Tickets are also on sale permitting one to go direct and return 
via Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Boat or Rail to Detroit, and Rail to Chicago at slight additional cost. 
For full particulars address the undersigned. 


H. L. PURDY, City Passenger Agent 






Special sleepers for 
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NEXT SUNDAY IS THE DAY AND 
CHURCH EXTENSION IS THE 
CAUSE. 

Somewhere there is the record of a 
prodigy, two women joined together from 
birth; at last, one dying, the other sur- 
vived and the living carried about the dead 
for the space of three years and at last the 

dead body destroyed her life. 

Will the law of the physical world hold 
good in the’ religious world? Will the 
weight and malodor of our dying missions 
prove fatal to our fair body, the Church 
of Christ’? Many, very many, of our mis- 
sions have gone to pieces, died because no 
church building could be erected by their 
own means. Discouraged by the tardy aid 
of stronger churches, they have become 
scattered and could hold tovether no longer. 

Somewhere it has been said “The Field is 


the World.” Again it has been said “The 
Field is the Home Land.” Both statements 
are true The world is the field for saving 


souls. The Home Land is the field for rais- 
ng money as the mundane means of saving 
them. 

One of our preachers who got in close 
touch with one hundred churches aided by 
our Church Extension Fund found nearts 
the last one of them a contributor to all 
our missionary enterprises each year, even 
when they were returning their money to 
the Church Extension Board that had aided 
them to become planted with a_ building. 
Bring our nearly 1,800 homeless churches, 
dving for the need of a building, a work 
shop, and our Annual Offering to all enter- 
prises will in time be trebled. The liabilities 
of to-day will become the assets of to 
morrow Growth is impossible in the 
whole church while we let our missions die 
for lack of needed buildings to save them. 
The malodor of dying churches is not ac- 
ceptable to God. He will not prosper us 
when we do not save the new churches He 
gives by the preaching of the gospel. 

The architect, Dinocrates, proposed to 
Alexander the Great, that he carve Mt. 
Athes into a statue of that monarch. The 
king would not have a statue of himself 
carved but he emploved the architect in 
building the City of Alexandria. Time 
proved that Alexander did the really great 
thing. The only lasting monument is one 
possessing vital union with human life, 
constantly ministering to human needs. 

Which is the better monument,—a dead 
stone bearing the words “At Rest” in a 
cemetery or a living church voicing through- 
out the years. “At Work?” There are only 
two classes in whose memory monuments 
may be built—the living and the dead. 
Those that have gone ahead and with Jesus 
are watchine the work we do here on earth 
to extend His Kingdom, would undoubted- 
ly give their voice for the living church 
rather than the silent monument. 

Standing in the presence of the Master 
when we have passed beyond and looking 
back upon the world throughout the years, 
better than a statue of dead stone telling 
our birth, ovr good name and the date of 
our death, will be a living church proclaim- 
ing the message of Christ lightening men’s 
burdens and making human hearts happier. 

There is more joy in heaven over one 
church in Christ’s name than over ninety 
and nine monuments in gravevards that 
need not have been built. Build churches 
through the Church Extension Offering that 
vou have the privilege of making next 
Tord’s Day and every Lord’s Day in Sep- 
tember, the one month consecrated by 
offerings to this Church Building Fund of 
our own brethren. 


Why Divide Your Order? 


For Sunday School Supplies 


Among several publishers, when you can 
furnish your school from top to bottom with 


THE BETHANY SYSTEM 
in a single order? 


AVOID DELAYS and ERRORS. 
Send TODAY for Bulletin and order blank. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 East Fortieth St., Chicago. 
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Bible College of Missouri 


and University of Missouri 
ARE 10U THINKING OF GOING TO SCHOOL? 


Try a Bible College in combination with a great State University. Together 
we have an equipment worth $3,750,000, and an annual income of $760,000. Do you 
realize what that means? It insures both equipment and talent. The quantity 
and quality of work is not surpassed. It is seldom equalled. Over 260 teachers 
are at your service. Salaries are paid which command the best talent. Yet, tuition 
is nothing for Missourians, and is only $20 per year for students from elsewhere, 

Moreover, the spiritual atmosphere both in schools and in town is of the best, 
A deep religious spirit results each year in students dedicating themselves to the 
ministry or to the work of foreign missions. 

Write for Catalogue, Bulletins, and for further information to 





Bible College of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 











Cristian” COLLEGE 


An Officially Standardized Junior College 


Historie old College with five large, modern buildings. Dorsey Memorial 
Hall, a $36,000 building, (1911). 25 College-trained, experienced teachers, 
Schools of Music, Art, Oratory, Business, Domestic Science. 4 years Academic 
Course (certificate). 2 years standard College Course leads to a degree. Special 
Courses are offered. Careful attention to health and to character-training., 
Twenty-acre campus and athletic field. Home care. Best patronage. Certificate 
admits to Eastern Colleges. For illustrated catalogue address 

MRS. LUELLA W. ST. CLAIR-MOSS, President, COLUMBIA, MO. 


NEXT SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 16 





GREAT REVIVAL HYMNS NO. 2 


JUST OFF THE PRESS. Every department of Church and Sunday School provided for, also a number 
of special solos, duets, male quartets, choruses, etc. Will be used this coming season in the 
BILLY SUNDAY MEETINGS and by other leading evangelists. 
Returnable copy for examination on request, together with catalogue of all our publications. 
Also ask how to obtain our new music at half price. 


THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY, 16 W. Washington St., CHICAGO. ILL. 























Produced Not For Profits 
But For Character Building 


THE BETHANY SYSTEM 


STANDS FOR 


Real Religious Education 
Christian Unity in Production 
Efffciency in ‘Teaching 
Convenience in Ordering | 


Furnish Your School From Top to Bottom with 


THE BETHANY SYSTEM 


of Sunday School 
Literature 


BSE 
DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700 E. Fortieth St. Chicago, Illinois 
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Next Sunday is the day and Church Ex- 
tension is the cause. 

Send all offerings promptly to 

G. W. Muckley, 
603 New England Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

THE FOREIGN 
IETY. 

By F. M. Rains, Secretary. 

The eleven Sunday-schools in Bourbon Co., 
Ky.. will undertake to support a Living 
Link on the foreign field next year and also 
one in the homeland. 

The church at Little 
County, Ind., becomes a Living Link in the 
foreign society and will support A. G 
Saunders at Loaag. FP. I[., in the future. 
This is a country church and a most ex- 
cellent one, liberal and enterprising. 

W. B. Alexander reports another baptism 
at Damoh, India. 

Two new school buildings 
for the Damoh Boys’ Orphanage at 
They will cost about $5,000. The Foreign 
Society is now in position to send on $500 
per month for this purpose. A little later 
a new missionary home will be built at a 
cost of $2,500 to house a new mission family 
that will go out September, 1914. 

The Foreign Society sends out fourteen 
new missionaries this year; that is, for the 
year closing September 30, 1913. This is 
the largest number of new missionaries the 
Foreign Society ever sent out In any one 
year. 

C. E. Benlehr will return to India about 
October 1. Mrs. Benlehr and the children 
will remain in Ohio for a time to give the 
children some school advantages. 

Dr. G. E. Miller of India and Miss Velma 
Hughes were married July 10 at Danville 
ii. Dr. Miller, it will be remembered, has 
spent one term at Mungeli, India. They 
will return to that land at the close of hi: 
furlough. 
in the College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky. 

The friends should remember’ that the 
books of the Foreign Society close Septem- 
ber 30 for the missionary year. It is im- 
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Flat Rock, Rush 


will be erected 
once. 


For a time they will be students | 
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portant that every church and Sunday- 
school and personal friend forward their 
offerings to include them in the year’s re- 
ceipts. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE. 

The various additions to the equipment ot 
Hamilton College are now nearing comple- 
tion, and all will be in readiness for the 
opening of the forty-fifth session on Mon- 
day, September 8. They include the build- 
ing of additional classrooms, and the thor- 
ough repairing of the old ones; a consider- 
able extension of the hardwood flooring in 
the main building; the installation through- 
out all the buildings of a modern fire-proof 
electric wiring system, all wires and con- 
nections being enclosed in iron tubing; the 
fittting up of a modern Domestic Science 
laboratory, with scientifically arranged 
desks, hot-water, gas, and electric connec- 
tions for experiment and demonstration in 
cookery, and the kindred arts; a sewing and 
fittting department is also being arranged 
for. In the kitchen and serving-room there 
heve already been placed pieces of electric- 
driven machinery for washing dishes and 
peeling potatoes, and for slicing bread, but- 
ter, ete. All water used on the campus is 
distilled and refrigerated by means of a 
plant connected with the central steam-heat- 
ing system, and is supplied to students 
through sanitary porcelain fountains, of the 
bubbling type, thus doing away with 


CHURCH MONEY 


Is being raised in large 
churches which ship to us all 


OLD NEWSPAPERS, BOOKS, 





amounts by 
their 


| MAGAZINES OR WASTE PAPER 


This is a splendid plan to raise church 
money or pay off the church debt; 
and it is the long-sought “something 
out of nothing” plan, as the material 
is usually thrown away. 


Write us at once for information and prices. 


THE WESTERN PAPER STOCK CO., 
1452-60 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 


the | 
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public drinking cup. 

Two new instructors have been added to 
the faculty. Miss Nellie J. Smith will have 
charge of Domestic Science; she is a gradu- 
ate of one of the leading eastern institu- 
tions which specialize in this work, and is 
a successful and experienced teacher. 

Miss Camille Firestone has been brought 
frem New York to conduct the College 
Orchestra and to teach Violin. She was for 
three years a pupil of Von Ende in New 
Yerk, and later of Anton Witek, director of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. She was 
tor some time an assistant teacher with Von 
Ende, and has had enviable success as con- 
cert-artist, and in private teaching. She 
ix the owner of a rare original Cremona 
violin. 





What Protection Can You Be- 
queath Your Heirs? 


If accident or sick- 


ness should take you 


away, how about 


your dependents? 


Why not leave them 


something secure, 
profitable, without 
risk? 


for 


Farm 


Today, write 


my book on 6% 


Mort gages— 
the most solid invest- 


ment on earth. 


| Charles E. Coleman 


Manager of Estates 
FARM MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 


542 So. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 





CENTURY SUBSCRIBERS! 


Renew Your Old Subscription 6 Months or a Year Without Cost 





Return This Certificate 








with $1.50 to pay for a full year’s advancd subscription to be sent a friend of yours who is not already taking The 
Christian Century and we will credit you six months on your own subscription for your kindness in the matter. We 
will also send you at once a copy of ‘‘The Divinity of Christ,’’ by E. S. Ames, a book which sells regularly for 75c. 





The Christian Century, 700 E. Fortieth Street, Chicago, III. 


GENTLEMEN : 


hew subseriber: 


P I enclose $1.50 for which send THE 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY for one year +o the following 


Sent by 
Street address 


Town 





For this co-operation on my part please credit my 
own subscription six (6) months as promised, and send 
a copy of ‘‘The Divinity of Christ’’ by E. S. Ames. 





P. S.—For $3.00 we will send The Christian Century to two 


scription for one full year and send you two books. 


persons who are not now subscribers, credit your own 





THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY September 4, 49 








RAL AY 


Rally Day Post Card No. 10. Rally Day Postal No. 14. 


Postal No. 15. For the older 
grades. The reverse side has space 
for correspondence and the ad- 


The reverse side has space for 
address and correspondence. Price, 
75 cents per 100, postpaid. Same 
for No. 14. 


dress. 





Rally Day Postal No. 15 








Rally Day Souvenir Trumpet Celluloid U. S. and Conquest Flag Pins 


These can be used in a variety of 
ways in connection with a Rally Day 
Celebration. The flags are about 1% 

% inch in size and are mounted on 

inch ball tipped brass pin. They 
can be used as Souvenirs or a contest 
ean be arranged giv- 
ing the U. S. Flag to 
one side and Conquest 
to the other. 


Price of either style, 
30 cents a dozen; or $2.00 a 100, 


It is made of heavy cardboard and printed in 3 colors - 
and gold. Each one has a red, white and blue ribbon postpaid. 
attached, to fasten the souvenir to the clothing. Price, 
$1.50 per 100, postpaid; less than 50, 2 cents each. 





' 
Announce these for Jan. 1. 

Illustration shows new but- 
ton with the Christian Flag in 
the center, surrounded by au- 
tumn leaf sprays and the word- 
ing. It is a very attractive 
and appropriate design. 





No. 883 


A beautiful celluloid button The Junior Weekly 


done in three colors and gold, 
showing the Conquest Flag. 
The wording on the flag is done 
in gold on a blue ground and 


the Cross and the words “Rally e 
Day” show in red. The Primary Weekly 


No. 883 and 891, 20c per doz. 
$1.50 per 100. 























Disciples Publication Society, 
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